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The Peruvian Victory. 


Tne war between Spain and the allied South 
American republics has taken proportions 
little anticipated by the former when she sent 
her fleets against Peru and Chile, and it 
promises to result in a serioug weakening of 
her power, as it already has in her defeat and 
humiliation. Up to this time she has not 
gained a single political advantage or material 
trophy. On the contrary, she has lost the 
Covadonga, by capture, and her fleet has sus- 
tained two repulses in the waters of Chiloe. 
She has lost what little respect the world en- 
tertained for her—small, indeed, but her all— 
by a cruel and cowardly bombardment of an 
undefended city. And now she has suffered 
the disgrace of defeat, in a contest of her own 
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provoking, at the hands of Peru, in the harbor 
of Callao. The particulars of that contest, so 
glorious for Peru, will be found in another 
column, together with an accurate illustration 
of the event. 

The consequences of this defeat promise to 
be serious. To carry on even a small war, as 
that between Spain and the allied republics, at 
so great a distance, from home and supplies, 
and without a single friendly or even neutral 
port within thousands of miles, would be no 
easy task for a strong and solvent power. How 
much more difficult, then, for a relatively weak 
and utterly bankrupt State like Spain? She 
has sent the flower of her fleet to the Pacific, 
where she has no depot of supplies, no harbor 
for refuge or repair, and where the whole coast 
bristles with foes, from the Isthmus to Cape 
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Horn. Her enemies can afford to laugh at any 
attempt at landing, and the permanent occu- 
pation of any portion of their territories is 
impossible. With the exception of Valparaiso, 
Callao and Guayaquil, there is not a single 
port worth the shot to destroy it. The allied 
fleet will not fight, naturally enough, except at 
an advantage, or until it receives the powerful 
reinforcements which are on the way to join it. 
After such junction, the advantage of superiority 
would probably be with the allies. To blockade 
four thousand miles of coast is hopeless. 

In view of these difficulties and dangers, we 
can quite conceive that the report reaching us 
from Madrid is true, and the recent operations 
of the Spanish fleet confirm it. This report is to 
the effect that the Spanish Government, satisfied 
of its inability to compel the submission of 
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the allied States, and conscious of its financial 
weakness, iong since determined to visit on 
each of these States some signal act of ven- 
geance and then withdraw from the contest, 
before its naval superiority in the Pacific 
should be endangered. It proposed to attack 
Valparaiso, the metropolitan port of Chile; 
next, Callao, the principal port of Peru; then 
Guayaquil, the ever important port of Ecuador, 
and finally burn the squalid little port of 
Cobija, the only one which is possessed by 
Bolivia. We know how the first part of this 
spiteful plan was carried out, and the Spanish 
name is welcome to all the lustre it has gained 
from the transaction. The second part has 
been attempted, and with such ill success as 
will probably prevent the realization of the 
entire scheme. If our information be correct, 
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which there is no reason to doubt, the Spanish 
squadron, reinforced so as to reach 275 guns, was 
so much crippled as to make impossible the 
completion of the programme. Two of the 
ships, the Villa de Madrid, the largest frigate 
in the world, carrying 56 guns, and the Beren- 
guela, of 36 guns, were thoroughly disabled. 
As there is no port to which they can go for 
repairs, it may be assumed that the effective 
force of the squadron is reduced by 92 guns, 
or quite one-third. In such case, although 
possessing ‘one iron-clad, it will evidently be 
no match for the allied Chilean and Peruvian 
squadron, which, by this time certainly, has 
been augmented by two new and heavily 
armed iron-clads, the Huascar and Inde- 
pendencia. ’ 

The victory of the Peruvians in Callao may, 
therefore, result in the complete annihilation 
of the Spanish fleet, which, as we have said, 
constitutes the flower ofits navy. This effected, 
it may be safely assumed that the allies will 
not be slow to take the offensive, and it is quite 
possible that Spain may ultimately be astounded 
by the apparition of a formidable hostile fleet 
on the coast of Cuba—especially if, as is almost 
certain, New Granada and Venezuela join the 
alliance, offensive and defensive, which now 
exists between Peru, Chile, Bolivia and Ecua- 
dor. There is a Nemesis in all evil deeds, 
and the conspiracy against republicanism in 
America may so react as to destroy utterly the 
conspirators. The independence of Cuba is 
not only a possible but a probable result of this 
remote South American war, which cannot fail, 
also, to react favorably for the Liberal cause in 
Mexico, 

Under every view, the Peruvian victory is 
invested with interest and importance—not 
alone as it may give lustre to Peru, but in its 
ultimate results on this continent and in Europe. 
O'Donnell holds his position by an uncertain 
tenure, and the Bourbons are not the choice of 
the people of Spain, among whom there isa 
strong republican party, which such events as 
are occurring in the Pacific may 
place in power-~a result, too, likely to be favored 
by the politi¢al complications of the Continent. 
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and the long lists of the worthy Sachems who did 
a eee tae ee eee 

good, rose before us. among 
thera, the leader of their politest assemblies, 
and hero of their love-feasts, was the individ- 
‘ual whose name figures most prominently in 
the above case—his name, but apparently not 
interests. For aught that ap- 
in the report, this bright exemplar 
virtues have 
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then the fashion of his party to oppose. 
Stripped of legal verbiage, the case lately 
tried before the Court of Common Pleas is 
this : The late Mr. Burton was desirous of dis- 
posing of his theatre in Chambers street to 
the United States Government, by either leas- 
ing or selling it, to be used as courts or 
offices for United States Marshals or for other 
official purposes. How Mr. Isaiah Rynders, 
then holding the position of United States 
Marshal, came to be the medium through 
which Mr. Burton's wishes were made known 
to the Government does not clearly appear ; 
but it is certain that about this ime two 
promissory notes for $2,000 each were drawn 
by Mr. Burton in favor of Mrs. Rynders, and 
it was for non-payment of these nutes that the 





executyrs of the late Mr. Burton were sued. 
The détendants alleged that these notes were 
given as consideration for services rendered, 
or to be rendered by Isaiah Rynders, in pro- 
curing the leasing or purchase of Mr. Burton’s 
building by the United States Government, and 
in support of their defense, they produced a 
contract, whereby it was stipulated that if the 
theatre building were purchased by the Gov- 
ernment within three yeass for $215,000, 
Isaiah should receive $15,000, on his canceling 
the two notes, and crediting this unique 
account, $5,000, making his total perquisite 
in the transaction $10,000. Whether this part 
of the contract was performed does not appear, 
but the holder of the notes claims that they 
were given for money loaned, and that the 
meaning of the contract was, that if the prop- 
erty was sold as stated, Mr. Burton would 
then be able to pay the notes immediately, 
which, no doubt, he would, and the only won- 
der is, that the executors should ever have 
placed any other construction on it, The jury 
decided, on the evidence, that the notes were 
given for money loaned, and, under instructions 
from the Court that the subsequent contract, 
although immoral and illegal, did not affect 
the right of recovering payment, they gave 
a verdict for the holder for $5,101.62. 

Of the dead it is becoming to speak well, and 
in an age when compounding felonies is com- 
mon, Mr. Burton may have thought that be 
was doing no immoral act in agreeing to pay 
the moderate commission of five per cent. for 
the lease or sale of his property ; and it was 
only his misfortune if the receiver happened 
to be already an official of the Government, 
and was precluded by his oath of office from 
being also a real estate broker, Besides, the 
compensation was moderate—and we have 
already described modesty and moderation as 
characteristics of the ex-Marshal. But the 
claim that the notes, maturing some years after 
date (principal and interest curiously amount- 
ing to even sums), were given for money 
loaned, being supported by the verdict of the 
jury, it follows that the stipulations of the con- 
tract have not been fulfilled ; and althongh the 
United States Government has leased the 
theatre building, the reward to the ex-Marshal, 
for exerting his influence to procure this has 
not been paid. Surely the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. Can it be that the innate modesty 
of Mr. Rynders, or some new-born sense of 
propriety, prevents his claiming it from the 
executors? We can easily understand why 
these gentlemen should refrain from tendering 
the amount of this claim on the estate to its 
deserving recipitnt; but why is it not as boldly 
demanded as it was deliberately concocted ? 

To “kill two birds with one stone” is 
commonly said to be a good shot, and bymaking 
his wife a present of these two notes—for it is 
in her name the suit is brought— Mr. Rynders 
displays at once the tenderness of his domestic 
affections and the incorruptibility of his public 
virtue. The world is cailed upon from time to 
time to admire the workings of conscience in 
cases of restitution to the public treasury of 
sums of money of which it had been defrauded; 
and if it were the misfortune of the position of 








his 
British Parliament, on the future of England and 
the United States, is reported to have said : 


wealth as but with “s coal surface 37 times 
than the surface of this country. I allude 
the United States of America, and though most of the 


can make longer trips without coaling than those 
of England. Has he never heard that our steamers 
emit no smoke, because they burn anthracite coal, 
and, but for this, would have 
been ten times more successful than it was during 


haps, have been much prolonged. I 
nearly every spindle of her factories 


locomotive fed by anthracite coal. So much 
“steam purposes.” The same is substantially 
true as smelting. Anthracite is exten- 
sively used for this purpose, and produces a 
superior iron, 





Tux following anecdote is told of Victor Hugo : 
An artist of Paris having lately finished an etch- 





ing after Gericault’s picture of the head of a sup- 
plicié (a legally murdered man), sent a proof with 
arequest that he would give an appropriate line 
to be engraved beneath it. Hugo replied : ‘‘ Since 
you ask a line from me, inscribe beneath your 
beautiful engraving these closing words of my 
“Claude Gueuz,” ‘This head of a man of the mass- 
es, enlighten it, educate it, moralize it—you will 
not need tovcut it off.’ ” 





Tuene were’ 84 deaths by lightning in France in 
1864, of which 64 were masculine victims, and only 
26 of the better sex. Striking and curious. In 
1863, the number was 103. The average yearly 
deaths for the last past 30 years have been 81. 
The number of persons more or less hurt by light- 
ning-strokes is represented as four times greater 
than the killed. It that these numbers, 
both for killed and injured, is proportionally less 
for the wholé population in France than in Sweden, 
Saxony and Prussia. ‘Phe Prussian proportion is 
wre than two-thirds greater than the French. 

at seems to make this fact the more remark- 
able is, that the French departmental statistics 
in the case show that the hilly and mountainous 
departments furnish the greatest number of vic- 
tims. 





A Mr. Cuntia, who has been for 17 years agent 
on the Devon estate in Ireland, makes the follow- 
ing statement apropos of the question, “‘ Is anime! 
food necessary ?” He says : ‘‘ There are 6,680 per- 
sons on the estate. They are energetic, moral 
and weli-behaved. Ido not remember a crime in 
17 years, not even so much as stealing a chicken. 
They are a contented, grateful people—grateful 
even for fais play. Out of 600 farmers, deduct 50, 
and the rest do not see a wheaten loaf, or smeli 
meat, except at Christmas and Easter. They have 
been brought up to this custom. One tenant on 
the Devon estate I have seen sit down to potatoes, 
buttermiJk and Indian meal, who purchased at a 
recent sale £10,000 worth of property, and did not 
have to borrow a shilling to pay for it. I believe 
this to be the usual mode of living in Limerick.” 





information that the French Government is not 
carrying out their agreement in regard to the 


have dispatched additional troops since the Em- 
peror’s letter, giving his adhesion to their gradual 
withdrawal, has notified him that we expect a 
strict observance of said understanding, and that 
no more French troops must be dispatched to that 
country. 





Tae whole number of persons pardoned by 
the President under the thirteenth exception of 
the amnesty proclamation, up to the 4th instant, 
was 7,172. The following official statements are 
taken from the documents submitted to Congress 
by the President. There were pardoned of 
“ $20,000” men, in 








A corresponpEnt of the.daily Times writing 
from the City of Mexico, April 29, informs us that 
“Tt makes little difference on which side the cor- 
respondent in Mexico leans—whether he be eager 
to tell of imperial victories or republican successes 
—unless he willfully perverts the truth, he can but 
acknowledge that, as far as territory and order 
are concerned, the empire is steadily passing from 
a government of disfavor to an object of pity.” 


Some of the Italian journals state that after a 


Milan, he said to the members of the municipality: 
‘Gentlemen, you have given me a ball at Milan; 
next year I will return the compliment by giving 
you a supper at Venice.” 





One of the organs of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church gives us the returns of the membership 
of that church for quadrennial periods, since 1784, 
as : 


The great apparent falling off from 1844 to 1848 
is accounted for by the division of the church 
North and South in that period. 





Txovon the size of material particles cannot be 
presumed, it is easy enough to separate some 
substances to the last degree of fineness. A drop 
of water containing one-millionth of a grain of 
indigo turns a blue color; the bullsof this particle, 
even if it were all in one mass in the drop, which 
it is not, would be only one five-hundred billionth 
ofa cubicinch. The separation of silver in sea- 

is still more remarkable, for one hundred 
parts of liquid contain only one part of the 
metal, and though this cannot be seen, its pres- 
ence can be by chemical tests. And yet 
this is not the !ast degree of division, for the gold 
in gilt wire is so thin that a grain of the 
may be divided into ninety-five thousand 





visible parts ; that is to say visible under a micro- 
| scope. 


** Apwrna”’ Semmes, as he is called in “ Dixie,” 
the notorious commander of the pirate ship Ala- 
bama, was unanimously elecied Judge of Probate 
in Mobile, on the 7th of May. An order from the 


| General commanding the department forbids him 


from entering on the duties of the office, 





Tae whole number of snow-storms in Boston 
during the past 23 years is 667; depth of snow 
during the same period, 94 feet 10} inches. The 
average number of snow-storms during the same 
period (23 years), 29; and the average depth of 
snow is a fraction over four feet and two inches, 





Tae Memphis Avalanche, referring to the re- 
cent riot in that city and the general wans of 
order, says : 


“We have heard many ex-soldiers of the South de- 
clare that they would prefer a mili administration 
of municipal authority to that which disgraces the City 
and State, and by its utter incapacity, ety shee ee 
ment and the prejudices of its agents, has brought upon 
Memphis lasting evils. The tiue remedy for all mis- 
fortunes, now templated, c ts in the reform- 
ation of the city charter.” 








Accornpina to Mr. Gladstone, Prussia owes 
$215,000,000; Holland, $425,000,000; Russia, 
$1,385,000,000; Austria, $1,580,000,000; France, 
$2,000,000,000 ; Italy, $760,000,000 ; Portugal, $165,- 
000,000; Turkey, $255,000,000. From the latest 
census, Prussia has 18,500,000 people; Holland, 
8,500,000; Russia, 59,250,000; Austria, 35,000,000; 
France, 37,333,000; Italy, 21,750,000; Portugal, 
8,666,000 ; Turkey, 2,500,000. That is to say, the 
Prussians owe neagly $12 per head ; the Holland- 
ers, $121 per head; the Russians, over $23; the 
Austrians, over $45; tho French, over $53; the 
Italians, about $34; the Portuguese, nearly $40; 
and the Turks, $115 per head of the entire popu- 
lation. The English owe $125 per head, and we 
owe about $100. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Anp so the Academy of Music is no more! 
St. Cecelia has been carried off, like a second Elijah, in 





Our Government, we are told, having received | 


withdrawal of the French troops from Mexico, but | 


ball lately given to the King of Italy by the city of = 





a chariot of fire to the realms above. The dead echoes 
of Grisi, Mario, Gazzaniga, Brignoli, Bosio, and the 
seraphic hosts have passed through the purifying pro- 
| cess of fame. ‘The Catacombs,” of the facetious ogre 
of the Herald, the fidus Achates of the “ good, gracious 
Max,” after becoming as warm as purgatory, have 
ascended to the seventh heaven of Urania. As we 
illustrate this lamentable event on another page, we 
shall coutent ourself hore by saying that we most sym- 
pathize with the musical critics. When oysters were 
cheap they were called the Bivalve Brigade, but since 
the invention of greenbacks, oysters have declined, and 
green seal and canvas-back duck, with green turtle, 
have ruled the gold pens of the musical and theatrical 
Solons. There is something very remarkable in this 
select band, which telis the ignorant public who are and 
who are not great actors, actresses, singers, pianists, 
etc., etc. They are composed of two c.asses— 
feeble and febrile dandies and the raw and gushing 
neophytes. They have a traditionary vocabulary 
of slang terms; we will, in humble imitation of 
the glossary of Mariner’s ‘‘Tonga Islands,” give a 
few of them: If a man performs the chief part in 
a play, they call it the “title réle.”” It is amusing to 
observe how one of these “inspired men ”’ will splurge 
upon a newly-iound term. Another favorite word ig 
“rendition.”” Then these semi-inspired demigods take 
a Havre steamer, and rush off to la belie France. If they 
like the manner in which the hero of the paint-pot has 
daubed his canvas, and made a pig look like an ele- 
phant, or six feet of green like a meadow, they call it 
“ mise en scene,’’ We will not dilate upon their rhapsodies 
over the Irish Italian of vocal nomenclature, for since 
two out of three of these erudite critics confound the 
mezzo-soprant with mezzotinto, and bassu-profundo with 
basso-relievo, we leave them to ubfuscate an enlightened 
and gullable public, meekly contenting ourself by observ- 
ing that, although the Academy of Music is burnt down, 


of Limberger kaese, Weish-rarebit, lager and hali-and- 
half supply the place of Donizetti, Mozart, Bellini, Verdi 
and Meyerbeer to these not frozen-out gardeners, but 


burnt-out critics. ; 
Wo ave Giad to And Cant ho Se 

of cruelty to animals is ae bene 
ficial results. A man now he beata 
his wife; end, wonder of wonders, there is a chance ot 
even com: s, the 
aS Se the cattle which 
druw cars for the cattle which in their miser- 
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tightly packed that they resemble more the teeth in ® | out rudimentary ears, and were much afflicted with the 


mammoth jaw than human beings comfortably seated, 
and which seems to weg 
from your position, and where each bears the impress 
of his neighbor, like figs in a drum, has been devoted 
to Dillon’s Belphegor, a most admirable and careful 
he Worrell Sisters have been 
successful at Wood's liitie theatre. While that 
yeni, Sing-Sing drama, “Never Too Late to Mend,” 
Menken has closed her peculiar equestrianism at the 
Broadway, much to the regret of beardless boys and 
silvery-headed men, who delight in symmetry. The 
great female attraction now is Carlotta de Berg, whose 
wonderful leap through the drum we illustrate on 
another tS lively bantling, the Jolly Joker, 
garey her to be half-sister to Queen Eliza- 
th, on the ground that Carlotta is a wonder, while 
Bess is a Tudor! Barnum’s, as usual, is 
favorite r¢sort of all who love to combine instruction 
with amusement. 

The lovers of opera, notwithstanding the destruction 
of the Academy, had a fine treat at the n-w French 
Theatre, on 14th street, on Monday night. The English 
opera troupe, under the direction of Mr. Eichberg, 
rendered the comic opera of the ‘‘ Doctor of Alcantara” 
in a most pleasing manner. Miss Richings, Miss Harri- 


son and Mozart appearing in their various réles, 
and sustaining themselves finely. Messrs. Castle, 
Campbell and Seguin were received with deserved ap- 


plause. Altogether the effort was a decided success, 
and we eS poe 7 lovers of chaste music on this 
——— y of rational enjoyment. 

lovers of billiards have had their attention ex 
cited by an exceedingly interesting match for the 
championship between Mr. John Deery, of this city, 
and Joseph Dion, of Montreal. - Deery is well-known as 
a and easy player, who, inseveral match games, 
has gained the reputation of an accomplished knight of 
the cue. Dion is less familiar to the public, but pos- 
sesses great skill, which on this occasion made him the 
winner, The game continued five hours, Deery being 
beaten by 134 points, though he made some larger scores 
than his contestant, 








BOCK NOTICES. 


Losstno’s Crvm War is America. G. W. 
Childs, Philadelphia, Publisher. The first volume of 
this work has just been issued, and embraces a period 
from the Charleston Convention to the battle of Bull 
Run. In mary respects this will form the most in- 
teresting and valuable history of the war, as Mr. Lossing 
has brought all his well-known patient research, accu- 
rate statement, careful analysis and earnest t to 
bear in ——s and arranging the material for his 
work, while he tells his story ‘n a simple, graceful man- 
ner, that charms and enchants the reader. Mr. Lossing 
has brought to view many incidents and features con- 
nected with the rebellion and its proj. ctors that are not 
generally knewn, and that disclose most freely the 
malevolent spirit that inaugurated the contest, while 
there is likewise a due regard to general detail, that 
brings into proper prominence every persou and event 
connected with the war, rendering the work invaluable 
as a record and admirable as a history. Tve illus- 
trations are numerous and well executed, and the typo- 
graphical character of the book corresponds with its 
general excellence. It will be compleied in three vol- 
umes, and as it is published by subscription, those who 
desire to possess it will’ do well to torward their orders 
at an early day. 








PERUVIAN MAIZE. 


Something for Farmers, 


In the June number of the American Agricul- 
turalist there is an article from Mr. E. G. Squier, the 
Peruvian traveler, on a very remarkable and valuable 
kind of maize, or Indian corn, which he found on the 
head-waters of the Amazon, in Peru, and which he has 
endeavored to introduce in this country, to which it 
could not fail to be a real boon. We reproduce the 
article entire tor the benefit of our agricultural readers: 


I have made some effo'ts, necessarily in a small way, 
to introduce into the United States some varieties of 
what I reyard as the fin: st maize or Indian corn in the 
world, and which I found growing, in great luxuriauce, 
in the valley of the Rio Vilcamayo, or Urubamba, in 
Peru, about 16 miles to the westward of the city of 
Cuzco, the capital of the Inca Empire. The river Vil- 
camayo, which, lcwer down, takes the name of Ucayali, 
is the true source of the Amazon; its valley is narrow 
throughout, often no more than a mere cafion, shut in 
on both sides by high and snowy mountains. Never- 
theless, there are sections where it widens out to the 
width of from a quarter of a mile to a mile, affording 
room for cultivation, which is often much extended by 
an elaborate system of terracing up the hills and moun- 
tains to po heights. The particular intervale to 
which I refer was the country seat or resort of the Incas, 
where they had a palace and extensive “ hanging gar- 
dens,” which are nearly as perfect to-day as when first 
built. The place then, as now, was ed Yucay, and 
pee in the yaravis or songs as the “Seat of 

hts.”’ 

The mountaine shutting in the charming vale of Yucay 
are of a disintegrating limestone, and the soil is remark- 
ably fertile and well irrigated through azequias, datin 
from the time of the Incas. The principal article o 
pe in the valley is maize, of which there are 

varieties—the white, yellow and black, or purple. 
The white (Fig. 3) is the largest in grain and most valued; 
the yellow (Fig. 1) is smallest, more compact and pro- 
bably hardier; while the black (Fig. 2) is sweetest, and 
most in demand for fermentation in making chicha. I 
poe herewith accurate diawings of average kernels of 





Fig. 1. 
The matze blanca, or white variety, is that which most 


Pig. 2. 


impressed me. The ear is rather short and thick, the 
vigorous, with fleshier 
maize throw out, and the 
rings, two inches or more apart, for a 
2 to 20 inches from the tap root. It 
therefore, a deep soil, and to be planted deeply. 
The natives plant it in rows, in rather deep furro 
and fe od between the rows twice in the season. The 
number and grasp of the roots give the stalk, as I have 
said, an appearance of i oy 8 such as I 
have seen nowhere else. stalk out from six 
to eight, and even more ears. The kernels have a thin 
Pellicle, and are exceedingly farinacious, so sweet and 
Peamnak to tho taste as to Se nether cqueeents food, even 
when eaten raw, and absolutely delicious when boiled 
or made into bread. The meal or flour is as white and 
Gelicate as that of wheat. 


ow in it, and oe anid vie cherry is indigen 
4 im it, ew 
Ticce fonaeunta to cur suparel the cena but there is 


the dry, cold season, which pretty much vegeta- 
tion, and gives the fields the aspect of carly December. 

: ny eye circumstances, I th it not im- 
possible that this maize, as well as the ye and black, 


Might be acclimatized in eome parts of ourown country, 


Widely. I have not heard,the result in all cases. Some 
Planted in light soil, rather late in the season, in the 
Ordinary way, y coun, in this 


in Schenectad, 
Grew to the height of 14 feet, but only sen’ 


: 


uire a forceps +o dislocate you | or more above the 


blight. The stalks sent out their rcot rings for a foot 
Some planted in 

, also rather late, 
m 15 to 16 feet, 

» however, but few 


highest 
various parts of Westchester coun 
o vigorously to the height of 
eloped a few containi 


ears, ng, 
mally | kern+ls, and was cut off by the trost, Altogether, the 


experiments in 


, this latitude were not very satisfactory, 
leading to the om is not long 


conclusion that our seasop 


wn large audiences at Wallack’s. The paradisiacal | enough to enable itto ripen. Mr. Solon Robinson, who 
| Planted a few grains, says: “It grew ~Y stalks, 


without ears,” and thinks that “if we ass 
every year it would be very valuable here for r.”? 
He is of opinion that it will not ri porth of Phila- 
delphia, but would succeed in South Carolina. Some 
planted on Staten Island sent up stalks to the height of 
l4 fects with air roots three feet above the 

The most successiul experiment was made . 
Bayard Taylor, on his farm, not far from Lancaster, Pa., 
who writes: 

“M 
with 


Dear Sir—These are the facts s were Planted in 
© Peruvian maize: were ted in 
small pots, about the middle and in a hot- 


ab 











Not the slightest effort was made to find out 
the parties engaged in the lync , but it is known 
tbat they were among the most respectable 
citizens of the State. 

— The European emigration to eed pee which was 
very heavy in 1864 (pumbering 225,916 persons), and 
nearly as heavy in 1865, (196,347 persons), 


dicate with any degree of certainty the result of the 
year’s movement. In four and a half mon from 
the Ist of January, 1866, 65,813 emigrants were 


here. In the four months from January to April, in- 
clusive, in 1865, the a:rivals were 23,806; in the cor- 
responding period of 1864 the number was 41,252. 

—— The commerce of the Mississippi river employs 
910 steamers, with a capacity of 272,144 tuns, valued at 
$24,556,600. St. Louis has 210 steamers, witi a capacity 
of 110,769 tune, valued at $8,830,000. The next prin- 
cipal port is Cincinnati, 151 steamers; New Orleans, 81; 
Pittsburg, 78 steamers and 81 tugs; 3 
Memphis, 60; Wheeling, 44; St. Paul, 39. 

—A new city slaughter-house has been erected 
at Bridgeport, near Chicago, intended for the entire 
slaughter work of the latter city. It is 270 feet long, 
175 wide, and three stories high. It basa daily ——— 
for working off 1,200 head of cattle, 2,000 hogs, 1,000 
sheep. 

— The 
essence of coffee 


, 


i Cat, een Ot 
” is now made in that city out the 
molasses is boiled, 


cooled, and when hard, is verized. 
Ground rye is then mixed with it, and a small box of 
the mixture, labeled “Pure ” is sold 


— The Richmond Ezaminer, enraged at the remarks 
of Senator Sherman respecting the letter of Wade Hamp- 
ton, which Reverdy Johnson introduced in the Senate 
the other day, bids Mr. Sherman to recollect Preston 
Brooks, and beware of Southern vengeance. 

—In A 1864, George 8. Peck, of Providence, 
made a bet $1,000 on the Presidential election, and 

t the stakes in the hands of John N. Parkis. A few 
ys before the election he repented, and forbade Parkis 
paying the money to the winner. The was paid, 


money 

and Peck has just recovered the amount in court trom 
the stakeholder. 

au A of workmen are ing a portion of 


pre 
the Seven Pines battle-field with a ina its conversicn 
into a National Cemetery for the reception of the Federal 
ead who fell on the fields of Seven Pines, Savage 
tation, Fraser’s Farm and Malvern Hill, ie Ceme- 
tery contains two or more acres. About 1,100 bodies 
have been disinterred, placed in neat coffins, and given 

decent Christian burial. 

— A tornado on the 4th of May nearly demolished 
the freedmen’s e on a Island, 8.C. Forty 
an were severely 
injured—two mortally. The p aang on St. Helena 


destroyed, with several lives lost and many injured. 

— The pt ae and 
vicinity on Sunday, proved very destructive to 
the young vegeta ct adite t0 valli na % % 
said that sev animals 


were killed. The lightning 
struck the chapel in Mount Hope Cemetery, where 
——-S no one was seri- 
ously 
— Great distress is said to prevail in many parts of 
Lousiena overflowed by the recent floods. The Acadians 
who Tete and the neighboring 
bayous lost their crops last year from the same cause. 
This year they were ling hard to make up for the 
mischances of the flood 


season, but another 
has swept everything away. 
— The Grant House, at Franklin, Penn., was de- 
scroyed by fire on the 19th of May. One of the waiter- 
in her fright, leaped from the fourth story of the 
ann wee eee ee, Two other girls are 
missing, and it is feared perished in the flames. 
— The officers of the New d tural So- 
ciety have voted to hold the ann fair at Brattleboro, 
on the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th of September, in connection 
with the Vermont State Agricultural Society, 





—— Mrs. Susan King, wife of fev. Thomas F. King, 
and motner of the late Rev. T. Starr King, died in 
Charlestown, Mass., on Saturday, May 19, at the age of 60. 
She was respected for her ene:gy of ter and her 
devotion to the duties of wife mother. 

—— The Harvard College Base Ball Club will soon 
make a professional trip to New York, and play match 
games with the Atlantic, Excelsior and Eureka Clubs, 
and on their return will play with the Charter Oak Club 
at Hartford, June 21. 

—— Faint Fenian excitements occasionally furnish 
items from ‘ne frontier, Lately 87 cases of arms be- 
longing to the Fenians were seized at Erie, Penn. 
They were marked “Hardware and Agricultural Im- 
plements.” 

—— A cotton factory in Macon, Ga., is 
90,000 sheeting per month. It is also said that 
two new cotton iactories will be built at West Point, 
Ga., during the coming summer. 

—— An adventurous fellow, named Ludlow, from 
Winchester, Ky., stented to cross the Covington and 
Cincinnati on 17th of May. When about 
half way across, he fcll into the river. 


dig ot Ge at oo. me ag 4 the arrival in that 
mn. C. C. ws, who, it says, is collecting 
material tor « history of the campaign which ended in 
the capture of Mobile. 

—— The Shreveport (La.) South-western announces 
that a telegraph cable was recently successfully laid 


out 


across the river at that 


—— ht Rev. Thomas Atkinson, Bishop of 
Diocese of North Carolina, is about to leave for Sarope 


on account of his health. 
—— The Cold Harbor National Cemetery has been 
and dedicated. It contains upward of 2,000 
800 of whom are known. 


esicular ; 
which occupy the lower stratum, act 


respiratory organs; impuri 

_— the medium, are direct excitants of a nd 
sease; while the gaseous enerva e system, 

and render it an ie “ Of the solid impurit.es,” 

says Mr. leigh, i 

forms a continual dark 

chester, and causes a murkiness in the streets, trom 

which they are never free.” 
—— The penny- e 

aking of 


5 


of steel made into 200,000,000 pens were thought 
to be enormous, Now there are a number of houses 
which make 20,000,000, 30,000,000, and even 50,000,000 
@ year, at such cheap rates that a gross may be 
ht ior four pence. 
—— There is much talk at Rome of 
exorcism said to have occurred at the ot 
Narzano. A young girl, pam 
day by who say that she is 
with devils. The girl lodges the mon- 


On April 8 the Franciscan Superior brother 
essence, & which he ly proclaimed 
names of se Govtlo wae hed that dag been aa om* 

3 Asmodeo, 


ion correspondent of the Manchester 
Gg : “* We have, as you know, been getting 
tolerably fast in our manners at the West End. The 
t season has witnessed a further a of 
‘ominine in dence. ‘Ladies’ Clubs’ are year 
the ‘go’ in the most fashionabie circles. The young 
and unmarried ladies do not take ia them to any 
great extent; the ‘frisky matrons’ reign supreme, 
lies, which are held, as a general 
rule, in the afternoon, at the houses of the members, 
are called ‘ladies’ clubs,’ gent emen are not excluded. 
A ticket to the ‘ Scuffiers,’ or to the * Jolly Dogs ’— these 
are the names of two of the most fashionable—is 
reckoned a great favor, and can only be obtained by 
those who are in high favor with presiding authorities, 
am: whom more than one duchess occupies a pro- 
minent position. The amusement ts ot conver- 
sation and —thetladies doing their 
fully with their cigarettes. To give some idea 
freedom of manners which these reunions are intended 
to promote, I may stat« that the ‘Scufflers ’ are so called 
because, at their gath:ring, chaizs and tables are 
banished from the room, and the members sit or lounge 
on the floor or on low divans.” 


— Soon after the death of the celebrated French 
actress Rachel (says the London Pall Mali Gazette), her 
sister, Sarah Felix, abandoned the stage, anc betook 
herself to oyster-breeding, on the shores of Mount St. 
Michael’s Bay, in Lower Normandy, where for some 
directed an extensive 


Prefect Manche the concession of a fresh bed, 
known as Le Banc des Pendus, near Regnev'lie, «n 
which she to acclimatize the » 
a delicacy kn yp 











SLAUCHTER-HOUSES IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 
Tue correspondent of one of the daily papers 


“ The saladera is truly a feature of this country. Let 
me give you a of the largest in South America. 
It ie that of or Le 


several 
e cen running its 
On eitber side, on the outer border of 
the sloprs, is a deep gutter for cnmyins off 
The floor of the lane atove refe: to is plank, 
the ground has sufficient fell trom the pen 
slaughter-house to give an elevation of about two 
this floor at :ts lower end. Into this, and f 
of it, s truck fits, upon which the slaugh' 
carried to such dresser along the route as may have 
dispatched his last. On the outsid of the passage of 
death, as I shall call the lane above described, and fitiin 
so aoe, is ee about five feet high =| 
wide, running entire le » U thia 
stands the matador, with his la<so, an other end of 
which runs through a pulley, and to which are attached 
two horses, harneseed side by side, eagh with a rider, 
whose beat is at right angles to the passage of death, at 
its lower end, and on the same side with the platform. 
“The matador throws the lasso, catching by the 
horns or head one, two or three animals, as the case 
may be. He sings out, ‘ Esta bein!’ (all right!) and 
away why horsea, snatching the cattle from cne 
end of the lane to the other, and bringing them wu 
their truck, with their heads against a sliding bar. The 
same man who them thrusts his ugly knife inw 
the top of the head, just back of the horns, stri 
the junction between the spinal column and the brain. 
Again he sings out ‘ Esta bein!’ the horses turn about, 
the bar slips aside, the car runs away, and tbe cattle are 
dumped off. One matador was killing, while I looked 
on, OD an average, five a minute. I proceded thence to 
the slaughter-house, which is open at the sides. I had 
no idea of the destructive capacity of a single butcher- 
The bullock is turned with his head 
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i 

£ 

ee 

fete: 
grater 


bed of salt, with its fellows, where it 
season undisturbed, and from which it 
the age = ae sunshine, after which, 
stack, wi ousan others, it goes into the market 
to be sold by the cord. " 

** Meanwhile the meat of the bullock has 


2 








LOVE, CARTERS, AND SAUSACES. 


Asovr 100 years ago, a young lady of Am- 
sterdam, named Wilhe!mina Terscheling, was riding 
on horseback through the village of Boxmeer, when her 
horse bi came frightened, and ran away with her. The 
young man who accompanied her, and to whom she was 
betrothed, cried out that he would give one hundred 
ducats to any one that would stop the horse, | 

The young villagers playing bal! upon the green near 
by, ced 0 woman tn Ginger, Seow temtstven before 


BE 


time to perceive a fne-turned leg and pretty gart r. 

Mademoiselle Terscheling, on being carried home, 
had time to reflect; and the resuit of her reflections wag 
that there wust never be two men in the world who had 
seen her garter. She sent for her betrothed, and said: 

Se oan ee Coane a a ee 
me ” 

“Who? I? What en enormity!” 

“I thought you would refuse. Then I shall marry 
him. When my life was in danger, you offered one 
hundred ducats to save me. This is the price 
upon my hand. Here are twenty-five ly 

bargain 


= 
have made a tag - 


to elude them. Under pretext 
ve twenty 
to the 


imen 
youth of Boxmeez. e _ 
demurred the twenty meters “under 
3” but this year they have eae A a suita 
that the case be decided E= 


ye? 
& 
s 
i 
= 
< 











— across the cove or inner 
harbor from Montevideo. odor from the 
-kilns can be smelled while 
from the » Over the plains before 
of the 
ps of 30 acres, in which were broad, low, | 
roofs, covering 3 large area, in the contre 
of which stood a tall brick chimney, from which rolled 
the foul black smoke of the bone-kiins. 
* The cattle-pen covers a circular area of two or three 
acres, surrounded by a f-nce about nine feet high, very 


built. From its gate, on the side next me, two 
pom Am to the 


in plain, like the very jaws of 
a ‘are, the distance between them constantly 
widening as the distance from the pen increased. | 
Opposite this gate is another, which opens into a lane 


or passage about 100 feet long, and 15 tect wide at the | 





head, and 80 at the foot, Into this 


cove, I saw an enclo«, 


the cattle are driven | mare and boddy corpu.ent,”’ 


Mr. C. Jerome Hopxrs announces his First 


‘Bpringtide Singing Festival of the Orpheon Choral 


and Charity Children from the public instit 
tions of this city, to take place on Friday and Saturday 
P.M., at the Cooper Institute. Mr. Theo- 
with his efficient orchestra, will assist on 
both The proc: eds are to be divided betw 
ee Asylums and the Orpheon Free 


A whrmstcat mistake was made by a country 
schoolmaster, who was empicyed to pen a petitionary 
address to a chief magistrate, wiose f= tod om was 
at least six feet seven inches in the girth. Thus was the 
petition to this very great man addressed: “To the 
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MDLLE. CARLOTTA DE 


‘BERG, 
The Celebrated Equestrienne. 


Tas charming and wonderful 
artist>, whose performances are now 
delighting crowded and fashionable 
audiences at the New York Circus, was 
born some 22 years ago in the gay capi- 
tal of France—Paris. So early did she 
develop her marvelous aptitude for 
horsemanship, that she made her first 
appearance at the Paris Circus when 
only four years old, and ever since she 
has been, as child, girl and woman, the 
bright particular equestrienne star of 
Paris. With the exception of the time 
taken up in her professional tours, she 
has been engaged since 1851 at the 
Cirque Imperial, and occasionally at 
the Cirque Napoleon. During the va- 
cations in Paris, she has'visited all the 
principal European capitals, where she 
was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. She has also been introduced 
to most of the crowned heads of Europe, 
who testified their admiration of her 
admirable and dashing feats, so far 
superior to anything they had ever 
seen, by handsome compliments, and 
still more handsome gifts. 

Having entered into an engagement 
with L. B. Lent, she arrived in New 
York a short time ago, and made her 


Or, The Hermit in a Tub. 


Homanrry has many phases; 
scme love and some are not 
less attached to dirt. A singular being 
has just been unearthed by the Sani- 
tary Inspector, who thus reports of a 
remarkable hermit squatter, whose 
hermitage is situated on three lots on 
the southerly*side of 55th street, be- 
tween 6th and 7th avenues. We give 








ward to Callao, arriving there on the 24th of April. On 
the 26th, Admiral Nufiez issued his notice that he had 
against 
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tains of the guns were not 
as deliberate in their aim 
as they might be. The 
fire trom the batteries was 
at first slow and inaccnu- 
rate, but they soon began 
to get the range, and their 
heavy shot was seen to tell 
on more than one ship. 
In less than half an hour 
after the action com 
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MDLIZ. CARLOTTA DE BERG, AT THE NEW YORK crkoUs, FOURTRENTH STREET. 


went in and towed her ont of the fire, and as she came 
in plain view, it was evident that her motive power had 
been deranged, for the steam was seen issuing in clouds 
from every part of the vessel. 

The next ship to retire was the Berenguela. She 
moved out slowly, about 20 minutes after the Villa de 
Madrid. This ship had been receiving a heavy fire from 
Batteries 8, 9 and 10, and a cross fire fro.n battery No. 5. 
As she passed the United States ships, it was noticed 
that she had received a heavy rifled shot on the port- 
side, near the water line, which had passed completely 
through her, coming out at or under the water line on 
the starboard side, rendering it necessary to careen her 
to prevent sinking. As it was, she had taken in a vast 
quantity of water, so that when out of range and 
anchored, not only were the pumps necessary to keep 
her free, but the crew were employed in bailing with 


; 


buckets. She did not go into action again. . 
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The aciion continued with great spirit by both the 
batteries and remaining ships. At half-past two the 
Blanca and Resolucion retired to repair some injuries, 
but soon returned to their positions, when all remained 
until the fight was over, except the two first-mentioned. 

Soon after the commencement of the fight, Battery 
No. 3, containing two 300-pounder Armstrong rifles, was 
blown up, dismounting the guns and killing and wound- 
ing every one in the vicinity. In Battery No. 7 the 
300-pounder Armstrong was di ted at the first fire; 
but besides these casualties, there was nothing to di- 
minish in any way, or slacken in the slightest degree, the 
heavy and well-directed fire of the Peruvians, which 
was becoming more and more fatal and destructive 
every moment. At fifteen minutes past five the Span- 
iards ceased firing and stood out of range, the batteries 
peppering away until the Dons were out of reach. The 
last gun was fired a few minutes before five o'clock by 
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the monitor Victoria, thus ending j an 
action entailing a disgrace upon Spain 
greater, if possible, than her defeat at 
San Domingo. 

Nothing reliable is known of the exac 
number of killed and wounded on either 
side. The Peruvian Secretary of War 
Senor Galvez, was killed in Battery No. 
3, when it was blown up. Admira 
Nuiiez is reported to have received no 
less than eight wounds and contusions ; 
one in the head pronounced severe 
By the shot that disabled the steam 
pipe of the Villa de Madrid, 18 men 
were killed, and 21 wounded; so, tak- 
ing the mischief done by one projectile 
we may be safe in judging the Spaniah 
loss as far in excess of that of the 
Peruvians, 


THE INNER PORT OF 
CALLAO. 


Tae harbor of Callao is a broad 
shest of water, crescent-shaped, and 
protected from the prevailing winds 
and currents, which here are from th 
south, by a tongue of land two mile 
in length, projecting at right angle 
from the shore, and by two island 
(the principal one called San Lorenzo 
lying at a distance of four anda hal 
miles. Notwithstanding these prote 
tions, the great Pacific swell is fe 
heavily in the harbor, necessitating th 
construction of a sort of inner harbor 
or dock, within which passengers and 
freight may be readily embarked and 
disembarked. Our engraving repre 
sents this inner harbor, with the ac- 
cumulations of merchandise awaiting 
movement, as also the station building 
of the Callao and Lima railway. The 
scene is a busy one. Most of the arti 
cles represented as accumulated on the 
wharves are bags of flour from Chile 
and jars or amphore of the Peruvian 
liquor called Italia or Pisco, As it 
never rains in Callao, the troubles and 
costs of storage are very much light- 
ened. Articles of the most perishable 
character may be safely lett in the open 
air, with no protection except against 
robbery. Callao, we need not say, is 
the port of Lima its—-‘ down-town”’— 
and is only 30 minutes distant by rail 
from the capital. 








SENOR DON JOSE 
GALVEZ, 
Late Minister of War ot Peru: 


Sznor Don Jose Gatvez, late 
Minister of War of Peru, who was killed 
by the accidental explosion of a shell 
during the late fight between the Span- 
iards and Peruvians in the harbor of 
Callao, on the 2d of May, was born in 
Cajamarca, one of the most important towns of Peru. 
He was among the most ardent and advanced of the 
Liberals of his courtry, a thorough American, and at 
the time of his glorious death, not more than 40 year 
of age. tay 

Educated to the profession of the law, he neverthejens 
took up arms against Gen. Echenique, in the revolution 
of 1954, and obtained the rank of colonel, which he re- 
signed after the battle of La Palma, which decided the 
success of the revolution, and in which he distinguished 
himself for bis bravery. He next took the position of Rec- 
tor of the College of San Carlos, and although offered im- 
portant positions under the Government, declined them 
all, until the unanimous revolution of the people of 
Peru against the administration ot Gen. Pezet (in conse- 
quence of his concessions to Spain), in which he took 
ap active part, and was one of the foremost to enter the 
capital when that traitor absconded. He was named . 
Minister of War, pot alone 
on account ot his military 
aptitudes, but mostly on 
account of his known in- 
tegrity, and died in one 
of the very batteries which 
he had ordered erected, 
and where he was fore- 
most in resisting the ag- 
gressions on his country: 
He died as all patriots 
might wish to die with 
the glory of victory light- 
ing up the folds of his 
country’s flag. We learn 
there is a movement on 
foot among the South 
American republicans in 
New York to raise a statue 
to this martyr to the 
grand doctrine of Monroe. 


Tux oldest republic 


7,000, e republic was 
founded more than 1,40/ 
years ago, on moral princi- 
ples, industry and equity, 
and has preserved ites lib- 
erty and independence 
amid all the wars and dis- 
cords which have raged 
around it. Bonaparte re- 
spected it, and sent an em- 
bassy to express his senti- 
ments of triendship and 
fraternity. Itis governed 
bya captain-regent, chosen 
every six months by th 

representatives of the peo- 
ple (66 in number), who 
are chosen every six 
months by the people. 
The taxes are light, the 
farm-houses are neat, the 
fields well cultivated, and 
on all sides are seen com- 
tort and plenty, the happy 
effeet of morality, simpli - 
city and frugalit; . 
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BURNING OF THE ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC, N. Y. 


Tue famous Opera House of the Empire 
City has not long survived its sister of Chicago, for on 
Monday night, the 2ist of May, between 11 and 12 
o’clock, the two employés, whose duty it was to see 
that all was safe before locking the doors for the night, 
discovered smoke forcing ite way from beneath the 
stage. An alarm was immediately given, and although 
the fire companies were promptly on the spot, and 
everything done that human exertion could perform, 
the entire block on 14th street, of which the Academy 
formed part, was totally destroyed, leaving only black- 
ened walls. In addition to the Opera House, the 
Medical College, a church, and several houses 
were involved in one common ruin. Not content with 
this devastation, the high wind then raging carried the 
flames across the Third Avenue, and destroyed Wor- 
cester’s Pianoforte Factory, as well as a house adjoin- 
ing it. The damage is estimated at about $2,000,000, but 
we regret to add that two gallant firemen lost their 
lives in the heroic discharge of their duty. 

The Grau Troupe singers, as well as musicians, have 
lost all their wardrobes and instruments, and Max 
Maretzek ie a loser to the extent of nearly $20,000. It 
is also a great detriment to the Buisley Troupe, who had 
engaged the Academy for their performances, com- 
mencing on the llth of June. The prevalent belief is 
that it was the work of an incendiary, and Fire Marshal 
Baker is now busy in investigating the affair. It cer- 
tainly seems strange that Barnum’s, Butler’s, and the 
Academy should all be consumed by “re in the course 

only a few months. This last fire will prove a very 
neavy blow to the Insurance Companies, already 
Severely suffering from previous conflagrations. 

It is appalling to contemplate the tearful loss of life 
that would have ensued had the fire broken out half an 
hour earlier, for the opera of “Le Juive,” had only 
just been concluded, and Madame Gazzaniga had not 
left the house five minutes, when 'the fire burst out. 
The janitor’s family, which slept on the premises, had 
& very narrow escape of their lives, having gone to bed: 
but they were fortunately aroused, and were thus 
nabled to escape. 





HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
SCRIPTURE. 
**Come unto Me, all ye that labor and 
laden, and I will give you rest’’.— Matt, baal 
Arrer sentence of death had been passed on 
Charles I. he had an affecting interview with his 
children. The Prince of Wales and James, Duke of 


York, were out of England at the time; Prince Henry, | 


& child eight years old, and a daughter, the Princess 
Elizabeth, were all who could be presented to the con- 
demned king. Charles was executed on the 0th o 
January, 1649, after which his daughter was remove’ 
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SENOR GALVEZ, LATE PERUVIAN SECRETARY OF WAR.—“SEE PAGE 150 



























































to Carisbrooke Castle, in \the Isle of Wight. Charles 
himself had once escaped to this castle, and his daugh- 
ter, being thoughtful beyond her years, often called to 
mind the misfortunes of her royal father. Henrietta 
Maria, the mother of Elizabeth, seemed to have for- 
gotten both her husband and her children; the princes 
were scattered here and there; no friend or companion 


cheered the solitary hoars of this ia’ child, 
Deprived of earthly company, she took delight 
in studying the word God. Day she was 


found with the sacred volume open. before her, and one 
her room, found her 


book, 
quoted engraven on the book, 








Tue Popviace or Naries.—Early day in the 
Bay of Naples! Have -~ &4 our readers seen it? Do 


Naples and then die?” 
water; the beauty of outline, and of the v 
fills up those outlines; the glitter of white, green, 
scarlet, purple, and blue; villas and 
ments; snowy lateen sails, 

across the face ‘of the sea; all the glory of nature that 
hides, ae with a t screen, dirt, ignorance, poverty, 
7 whatever else is faulty or painful 
in the condition of that careless people, for whom brave 
hearts have led and suffered, and are yet = 


t-up children more than any other 


effort to right 
Wat Tyler—the “Idol of the Clownes,” as he is a 
in old-fashioned accounts of that rebellion, and W 
Tell, the hero of Helvetian romance—rose, with men’s 
hearts, to do men’s work, with a steady purpose, and, 
as far as is possible in ambitious human nature, with a 
certain abnegation of self in behalf of the general good. 
But Massanielio’s revolt, touching as is his story, was 
the barring-out of a school-boy sick of a tyrannical 
master; t cal in his turn, and rebelled against in 
his turn, by eompanions yet more reckless and short- 
sighted than himself. Even in their daily occupations 
—their slack, uncertain industry, easily interrupted for 
any show or procession ; their inattentive 
bble ; their vehement disputes about trifies, when 
frey should be seriously bent on the business of the 
hour—this childishness is maintamed. Life, with them, 
seems a filling up of some irregular, ill-passed holidsy— 
a holiday that has been too long even for their own 
comfort, as we often see with o’ “dren. There is no 
evidence of reality in what they do. They seem pla 
at everything; playing at buying and selling; playin 
mending nets; playing at oratory in one corner, and at 
building or carpenter’s work im another. Even the 


women seem playing at washing, as they chase each 
other laughingly, or come carelessly along, swinging a 
basket of wet linen between them, passing barefooted 
over the bright sands, whose moist gleaming surface on 
a sunny day often reflects, as in a mirror, the feet and 
limbs an/ colored raiment of the burden-carriers 
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IN THE COUNTRY. 
BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 
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Tae winds odorous 
That wander o’er us; 
The apple-blossoms 
With scented bosoms : 
(What perfume sweeter doth mortal ken?) 
The soft caresses 
Of air that blesses ; 
The warmth all balm 
In the mid-day calm, 
Tell how thy May-time is come again, 


11. 
The corn-lands plowing ; 
The grass-lands sowing ; 
The time is nearing 
The eheep for shearing ; 
The cattle feed in the pastures lato; 
The village rouses ; 
Tn all its houses 
New life is springing ; 
The wife is singing ; 
The maiden bareheaded comes to the gate. 


mt. 


By singing waters 

The schoolboy loiters, 

And loudly hollows. 

The busy swallows 
Squeak and chatter about the barn. 

The bee is humming ; 

The partridge drumming ; 

The nicht is falling ; 

The cuckoo’s calling ; 
The hylas eings by the sedgy tarn. 


TV. 


Lamps are alight 
In the balmy night ; 
Twos lovingly 
Come strolling by, 

And sweet cld tales are softly said. 
No need to borrow 
A care for the morrow ; 
It will be fair 
The signs declare : 

The winds from the vorti—the sun-set red. 








Madman’s Gully: 
AN ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 


Wuex the Victoria gold fever was at its height 
waa were literally mad with excitement. 
1 lord! the queer sights I have seen, and the 
queer stories tell would fill a dozen books. 
nave worked 


all sorts of mates, and lived 
was @ man who went by the name of 


l 


The strangest mat. I ever 


Se daat ae ante oud nights wi he would 


could oniy get some one to listen to 
He had come ont to the eclony under a cloud. 


brought his wife out with him, a poor, weak, deli- 
cate creature, who died soon after be landed, 
Igaving behind her a little girl. This little girl 
Cranky Bill left with some people in Melbourne, 
came to the diggings to try his luck. I was 
ing in Dead Dog Gully, near Forest Creek, 
discovered, and Cranky Bill and 
me had somehow or another come together as 
A better one I never wish for. Barring 

gift of the gab, which was an awful nuisance, 
be sure, I never had anything to complain of. 
He never shirked his work ; and once, when I was 
laid up with low fever, he nursed me like a woman, 
and worked the claim without a murmur. Soon 
after I got well our claim wa» vorked out, and we 
- had to look elsewhere fur another, for every inch 
of the gully wastaken up. I remember the night 
we pared. We were sitting in the tent, with the 
before us and our revelvers on the table—for 

we bad to look out sharp, those days, mates. 


; just the same as Cranky Bill—but I 


mustn't spoil my story. 
Well, we were sitting there, with the gold before 


“Tom,” said Cranky Bill, as he eat looking at the 
“if I had had my share of that gold at 
I should never have come out to the gold- 
and my wife would not have died.” 

“ How can you tell that, Bill?” I asked. 

“Ah, but I know,” he said. “You see, ours 
was a love match. We lived at Birkenhead. 
There was an old hunks of a money-lender wanted 
marry my Lizzie ; but although her father tried 
to force her to the match, she would not consent, 
and we were married one morning, quietly, and 
their knowing. We were very 
my Liz—and we could 
if it had not been for 
miser. To spite mefor marry- 
ht up all my debte—they 
our hundred pounds —and 
And, do you know, one 
tthe villain in the act of insult- 
learned that this was not the 
done so, threatening that, if she 
sell me up and put me in 
him any mercy, you may 
beat him till he was sore, and kicked 
the house, and the next morning I had 
his bailifis were on the louk-out to arrest 
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to fly, 


He was as thin as a lath and as tall | my 
for days and, nights without stop- | ing my 


me for debt, He sold me up, and turned my wife 
into the streets, and we came to Liverpool in a 
sad plight, However, I shipped before the mast, 
and « friend assisted me to pay for my wife’s 
passage. It was not until we had been at sea a 
week that she told me the doctor had said if she 
left England she would not live a twelvemonth- 
| She died within the year. So, you see, if I had had 
my share of that gold at home, I could have paid 
that old scoundrel’s debt, and my wife would not 
have died, If I can ever get enough money to go 
home and ruin him, I shall die contented.” 

And he*broke out into a storm of oaths and 
curses, 

“I tell you what, Tom,” he said, after a bit, ‘*] 
shall go down to Melbourne, and see my little 
daughter, and then 1’ll go ting. I know 
that there are places where the gold can be got 
in lumps, and I mean to find them out. I dreamed 
the other night that I came upon it in the rock, 
and that I had to cut it out with a chisel.” 

_I tried to persuade him from this, for I did not 
like the idea of losing my mate; but I might as 
well have talked to a mile-post. So we divided 
the gold, and that very night he started on the 
tramp to Melbourne, 

I did not see or hear anything of Cranky Bih 
for some months after this ; and somehow or other 
luck was me—every hole I bottom 
turned out a duffer. I went to every little rush, had 
half-a-dozen different mates in as many months, 
and didn’t earn tucker any week during that time. 
I wonder where all the names they give to the 
gullies come from? I’ve worked in Jackass Gully, 
Starvation Gully, Donkey-Woman’s Gully, Peleg 
Gully, Chok’em Gully, Dead-Horse Gully, and lots 
of others; I’ve sunk holes in them all. But no 
place is so strong in my mind as Madman’s Gully, 
and I shall never forget the way I camo across it, 

Ihad been at work for nearly three weeks on 
Murdering Flat—nice sociable names, ain’t they ? 
—and was pretty well down on my luck. I remem- 
ber that I had made about seven pennyweights in 
those three weeks, and I also remember that I 
hadn’t an ounce of gold left in my bag. I was 
working as a “hatter,” and I had been particularly 
unlucky that day, having got about three grains, 
which I flung away inarage. I was just thinking 
whether I might not as well go to the grog shanty 
for a nobbler or two—it was nine o’clock at night 
—when who should walk in but Cranky Bill. I 
did not know him at first, for he had let the hair 
grow all over his face, and he was covered with it 
up to his eyes and down to his breast ; but I wasn’t 
— the dark, for I redognized his voice directly 


spoke, 

* All alone, Tom ?” he asked. 

I nodded ; and without saying another word he 
went out, and brought in in his arms a beautiful 
little girl, asleep. She wasn’t above six years old, 
but she was so pretty, and looked so like a little 
angel, that I fell in love with her at once. Of 
course I was a bit surprised when he brought her 
in, and he could see this as he laid her down upon 


stretcher. 

“This is my daughter, Tom,” he said, answer- 
look ; “if ever I go to heaven, I shall have 
her to thank for it. She is my gocd angel.” 

““Where are you cone from, Bill?” I asked, 
after we had covered her up with the blankets, 

He looked cautiously round, and then- a 
seat close to me at the end of the stretcher, said, 
in a whisper : 

**T’ve found it, Tom!” 

His eyes glared round so awfully, that I felt 
quite-scared as I asked him what he had found. 

“T’ve found the place where the gold comes 
from,” he said, in the same voice ; ‘I know I am 
near it. I always thought I should find it at last. 
Look here !” 

And he pulled out of his breast-pocket a nugget 
weighing nearly seventy ounces, and half-a-dozen 
others, from fifteen to twenty-five ounces each. 
Lord! how my heart beat as I looked at them, 
and how I wished I could drop across some of the 
same kidney. I don’t know how it is with you, 
mates, but although I don’t value the gold much 
when I have got it, I can’t express the eager de- 
light which fills me when I come gcross a rich 

et. I think the sight of shiving 
Soon s Gack dats & aoe fathered 

“ How are you doing, Tom?” Cranky Bill asked, 
as he put back the nuggets. 

**Can’t make tucker, Bill,” I answered; “my 
luck’s dead out.” 

“Well, look here,” he said, “ you’re all right, 
now. I have come to fetch you, to show you 
where you can make fifty ounces a day. Will you 
come ?”’ . 

That was a nice question to put to a hard-up 
digger, wasn’t it? 

* When shall we start, old fellow?” I said. 

“Stop a minute, Tom,” he said, gravely. “I 
have something to say to you first. I want you 
for a mate again; but we’ve got to make a bar- 
gain. You see my little girl there ?” . 

I nodded. . 

“ Well, she is the blood of my heart. I am like 
plant, Tom, which would wither, if deprived of God 
Almighty’s bles¢ed dew. She is my dew. And if 
anything was to her, Ishould wither, and 
rot, and die. I want r my mate, because I be- 
lieve you to be honest and true. And I am going 
t sho a place which, of my own free will, I 
would not show to another man in the world. 
But do you know, Tom, that since I have «1d my 
little pet with me”’—and he laid his hand, oh! so 
gently against her cheek—“ all my recklessness 
and courage seem to have gone clean out of nie. 
For I think, What will become of her if I should 
die—if I should slip down a shaft, or the claim 
should tumble in upon me, or I should tall ill of 
fever, or anything of that sort? These thoughts 
haunt me day and night, and I have a presenti- 
ment of something I cannot express. Now, Tom, 
listen tome. The place I am going to take you 
to will make you rich—if we can keep it to our- 
selves for two or three months (although there is 
another in the secret, but he won’t peach for his 
own sake), we'll get five thousand ounces, and 











perhaps more. Now, lay your hand upon your 
heart, and swear that if anything happens to me, 
you will take care of my pet, and be a second 
father to her, when I am gone.” 

T rose und bent over the dear little one’s face—I 
can feel her sweet breath again upon my cheek— 
and kissed her. Then I said: 

“That kiss is a sacrament, Bill. By all that’s 
holy, I will be a second tather to your little girl. 
So help me God!” 

He took my hand and the big tears rolled down 
his beard. We neither of us spoke for five 
minutes, and then he commenced again. 

“‘ Now, I will tell you all about it. You remem- 
ber my leaving you to go to Melbourne, after we 
had worked out our claim in Dead Dog? Well, I 
went down and found that my little girl was not 
being well treated. The le she was living 
with had taken to drink, and had neglected her. 
And my heart so grew to her—-her face is the 
picture of my Lizzie’s—that I made up my mind 
never to leave her again. We've traveled to- 
gether, since that time, I don’t know how many 
hundreds . of miles.” 

‘How did you manage that?” I asked; the 
little thing could not walk. 

‘Sometimes I carried her,” he answered; “and 
I got her odd lifts, now and then, upon the drays 
and wagons. There was never a drayman or a 
wagoner who refused to give my little girl a ride, 
if he was going our way. Why, do you know,” he 
said, laughing, “‘once she saved me from the 
bushrangers. They were upon me in the Black 
Forest, before I knew where I was, and called out 
to me to stand. We had just been having tea, 
and I was stooping over the log fire to get a light 
for my pipe. I jumped up, and saw them before 
me, There were three of them. They were 
splendidly mounted, and were dressed in red 
serge shirts and silk sashes. Well, my girl runs 
up to my side, ard stands looking at the three 
men. They were dumfoundered. ‘Isthat yours, 
mate? they asked. ‘Yes,’ I answered; and then 
one of them gut off his horse, and asked my little 
girl to give him a kiss, which she did; and he 
knelt down before her, and put her two hands on 
his eyes, and kissed them over again. ‘If every 
man had « little angel like that by his side,’ he 
said, ‘it would be the better for him.’ And then, 
taking off his silk sash, he put it round my girl’s 
waist; and they all wished me good-night, and 
rode off. That was a lucky escape, was it not? 
However, while on the road, I could not get along 
as quickly as I wanted to, so I bought a wheel- 


‘A wheelbarrow!” I exclaimed, surprised. 

“Yes, a wheelbarrow,” he said, with a comical 
look; “and I put my little girl in it, and wheel 
her wherever I want togo. Well, to get along 
with my story, I came upon the where I am 
working now. Directly I saw it, I knew that it 
was right for gold. I went to a station, about 
twelve miles off, and laid up a stock of provisions. 
Then I set to work. Oh, Tom! it isa gully; and 
rising up steeply on one side of it is a rocky range, 
with great masses of quartz sticking out. I’ve 
broken up a lot of it, and have got plenty of little 
nuggets out of the stone; and I know that if we 
could get a shaft down, we should find the gold in | 
lumps. I worked by myself in this gully for two 
months, and got, over four hundred ounces; but 
one day, when I was cradling, I saw a man look- 
ing at me. My mind was made up in a minute. 
He had wandered by accident to the place, and 
had discovered me working. So I took him for a 
mate, and we were together until the day before 
yesterday.” 

** And now you have parted,” I said. 

“Yes. My pet don’t like him, and I absolutely 
think he doesn’t like my pet. Then there’s my 
dog Whisky snarls at him whenever he comes 
within chain-length ; and I believe in dogs, Tom. 
I had a stand-up fight with him the day before 
yesterday. He said something to Liz that made 
her cry; so I gave him a thrashing, and told him 
I would bave nothing more to do with him. I 
knew you were knocking about in these parts, 
and I determined to come and find you.” 

* Did you bring the child in the wheelbarrow ?” 
I asked. , 

** Yes,” he replied, “ it is in the bush, half a 
mile away, with my swag, and Whisky is taking 
care of them. No one must know where you are 
going. Whatdo you say to packing up your swag, 
and starting right off?” 

My swag did not take long putting together, 
and Bill, taking the little girl, who was half asleep 
and half awake, in his arms, led the way into the 
bush. 

We traveled the whole of that night, lest we 
should be tracked, taking it in turns to wheel the 
little girl, who slept soundly all the time. It was 
® beautiful starlight night, and as we went along, 
Cranky Bill pointed out lots of likely-looking 
places, that had never had a pick put in them 
prove if there was gold there or not. I 
wanted to stop and try some of them, but Bill 
kept urging me on, and would not listen to an 
hour’s delay. We lay quiet, and slept by snatches 
during the next day, and at night we pursued our 
journey. Well, about midnight, we came to the 
gully. We had been traveling for two or three 
hours over a heavy rocky range, and what with 
the steepness of the hill, and the weight of our 
swags, and the wheelbarrow with little Liz in it 
(although she often got out and walked, or was 
carried in our arms « bit), it was awfal work, I 
can tell you. At last we got to the top, and there 
beneath us, some five hundred yards down, was 
the gully. It was scarcely a gully: it looked to 
me, when I first saw it, for aJl the world like a 

basip, shut in by the steep ranges. You 
would’ have thought there was no outlet from it, 
unless you climbed over the hills; but when you 
got down, you discovered two or three artful little 
turns, which took you to other gullies and basins, 
almost 2s queer-louking as this, As we walked 
Jown, Bill showed me his tent, and said that ho 
should not wonder if his mate was sleeping in it. 


& 





Sure enough, as we came near out he rushed with 


& revolver in his hand, and he let one barrel fly at , 
Whisky, who had sprung at him the moment ho 
made his appearance. 

**Lie down, Whisky,” said Cranky Bill, seizing 
the dog by the collar: “‘and you, Ted, put down 
that revolver, or I'll wring your neck for you.” 

And, almost on the words, Bill let go the dog, 
and jumped on the fellow, wrested the revolver 
from his hands, and sent him spinning a dozen 
yards away. It was not too soon done, for I 
believe he would have shot us in another minute. 
He was a desperate-looking fellow, was Tedvy the 
Tyler. I heard some queer stories about him 
afterward. 

“You murdering villain, you,” said Bill, as 
Teddy the Tyler rose from the ground, with an 
evil look, and shook himself ; “‘ what do you mean 
by pointing your pistol at me like that? Do you 
know you might have shot my little girl?” 

She was standing at hie side, and clinging to 
him, trembling with fear. 

**A good job if I had,” muttered Teddy tho 
Tyler, vindictively. 

Cranky Bill strode quickly up, and seizing him 
by the shirt-collar, forced him to the grpund by 
dint of sheer muscular strength. 

** Now, just you listen to me,” he said, as Teddy 
lay helpless at his feet. “If ever you raise your 
hand against me, or my little girl, or my mate, or 
my dog, or anything that belongs to me, I'll 
break your infernal back for you; I will, by the 

1” 

** What do you bring loafers into the gully for ?” 
growled Teddy. 

“That's my business,” answered Bill; “this is 
my mate now, and if you call him a loafer again, 
I'll knock your ugly teeth down your throat. But 
I’m not going to have anything more to do with 
you. Imake you a present of the gully; I know 
a better one—ah! you may stare, but you'll not 
put your foot into it, my lad. To-morrow morn- 
ing I shall take my tent away, and you can work 
here by yourself till you rot, if you like. I don’t 
think you are fool enough to get the place rushed, 
for that would put an end to your little game. 
Pick up that revolver, Tom, and stick it in your 
belt. Throw out of the tent everything that 
belongs to the thief.” E 

I carried his blankets and some clothes out to 
him, and threw them down, while he stood scowl- 
ing. 

“There’s another thing in there,” he said; 
**there’s my neckerchief.” 

And I flung him a bright-colored handkorchief 
which he wore round his neck. As he slung it 
carelessly over his shoulders the light of the 
moon caught it, and I noticed particularly the 
combination of bright colors in which it was 
woven. 

* Ain’t you going to give me my revolver?” he 
asked, sulkily. 

** Not likely, my lad,” replied Cranky Bill; ‘‘ you 
might find too much use for it.” 

“All right,” he said. ‘‘ But just you look out, 
Bill ; I'll make this the worst night’s work for you 
that you have ever dono. If I don’t make you 
smart for this, may I be——”’ 

We did not take any more notice of him, but, 
putting the chain on Whisky, we went into the 
tent, and lay down till morning. 

We were up with the lark, and out, As we passed 
along the gully, I noticed that Teddy the Tyler 
had put up a sort of mimi, and was asleep 
under it. 

“ Now, then, Tom,” said my mate, “I'll show 
you a place that will open your eyes. That fool 
there doesn’t know anything about it. You re- 
member the old school-boy maxim, that ‘ cheating 
never thrives.’ Upon my word, I believe it to be 
true; for if I had not found out that he was a 
cheat and a thief, I would have shown him a better 
gully than this one.” 

Coming to the end of a gully, we walked over a 
little bit of a rise, Bill leading the way, through a 
heavy clump of timber on the other side. We 
might have gone half a mile, when Bill clapped 
his hands before my eyes, and told me not to look. 
We might have walked a hundred yards further, 
when he took his hand away, and told me to open 
my eyes. It was a strange-looking spot, to 
be sure. It was a steep gully, that seemed to 
have been scooped out of the range, and it was 
just the shape of a saddle, 

“Look here, Tom,” said Cranky Bill, stooping 
down before the stump of what had been a large 
tree, and scraping up the earth from the roots; 
“here’s a couple of pennyweights,” and he held 
up 8 little nugget he found in the dirt. ‘“ We 
shall get some heavy nuggets in the saddle.” 

Well, to cut a long story short, we removed the 
tent here, and commenced sinking. Talk of 
jewelers’ shops! One of our claims took the shine 
out of all of them. And as day after day went, 
and our bags got heavier and heavier, I began to 
talk to Bill about going home, and buying a farm, 
and settling down. It was all settled, We woro 
to live together, and the girl was to grow up into s 
beautiful young woman, and get married, and then 
we were to take care of the children—and she 
used to listen to us, and laugh, and clap her little 
hands—lord! when I think of those five weeks we 
worked together, I can scarcely believe that what 
took place afterward wasreal. How I loved that 
dear little angel] She called me Father Tom; 
and every night, as she knelt by the crib we had 
made for her, she used to wind up her prayers 
with ‘God bless dear papa and Father Tom, and 
make me a good child!” Then, on Sundays, we 
would take a walk and gather wild flowers; and 
Bill, in the evening, would read a chapter out of 
the Bible. Do you know, mates, that I don’t think 
Sunday on the diggings is at all properly spent. 
I know lots of diggers who make a practice of 
spending it in sly grog-shanties and nobblerizing. 
I don’t know where the fault lies; but it’s true 
enough there’s something wrong. Those Sundays 
with Bill and his little girl are never out of my 
thoughts. I wish I could spend my Sundays now 
as I did then. 

During this time we had only seen Teddy the 
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Tyler once, About a fortnight after we started | 


“Come along, Bill,” I said, without appearing 


laughter. Teddy the Tyler was not out of-bed, 80 ~ 


working, he came strolling upon us in the after to pay any heed to his ravings, for I knew that | first went down the claim he was then working. 


part of the day. A tin dish, with nearly a pound 
of gold in it, was lying by the claim, and as he 
came up, he threw s woefully covetous look at it. 
I should tell you that the little girl was asleep in 
the tent. 

“What do you want here?” asked my mate, 
We were both at the top of the claim. 

“Nothing particular,” he said, ‘I came to see 
how you’ re getting on,” , 

He had his pick and shovel hanging over his 

» and, walking past the claim we were 
working, he stuck his pick in the ground, and 
began tucking up his shirt-sleeves. 

Cranky Bill went up to him, and, taking the pick 
aad shovel, pitched them e dozen yards off. 

“Do you remember me telling you that you 
shouldn’t come into this gully?” he asked. 

“You might say what you pleased,” said Teddy 
the Tyler. “It is as much mine as your's. I 
mean to fight for it, mate, at all events.” 

“That's fair,” said Cranky Bill. “If you lick 
me, we'll give you our claim, and get another. 
Tom, come and see fair play.” 

And toitthey went. But Teddy the Tyler might 
as well have stood up against a rock as against 
mymate. Bill was the strongest man I ever saw, 
and he gaye Teddy such an awful thrashing that 
he threw up his arms in less than a quarter of an 

ur, 

“* Had enough, mate ?” asked Bill, coolly. 

Teddy did not reply, but shouldering his pick 
and shovel, he walked away without a word, 
throwing a devil’s look behind him, though, as he 
went, 

“He'd murder us, if he could,” I said. 

“I dare say,” said Bill; “but we won't give 
fim the chance,” 

You would hardly believe, would you, that in 
five weeks we got eleven hundred ounces of gold ? 
We did, though; and then something happened 
that makes my blood shiver to think of. I had 
started the night before to get some provisions ; 
we used to start off in the night, so that we should 


' mot be discovered, and when we went to the station 


early in the morning for meat and flour, the people 
did not suspect we had been walking all the pre- 
vious night. I was the whole day getting back, 
for I took my time, and kept my eyes well about 
ma, to see that I was not followed. I was within 
half a mile of our gully, when who should I meet 
but Cranky Bill, looking like a madman. Running 
up to me, he said, wildly : 

“Tom, for God’s sake, answer me quickly; 
have you seen Lizzie?” 

“No,” I said, while an uncomfortable feeling 
Rose at my throat. 

** She’s lost! She’s lost!” he screamed. ‘Oh, 
my pet, my darling! if I don’t find you, may the 
world be burned, and all that’s in it!” 

I really thought he was going mad. I had a 
deal to do to keep myself cool, for I was full of 
fears, and you know I loved the little thing as if 
she were my own daughter. When I got him a 
bit calm, I said, as quietly as I could: 

“Let us be cool, Bill, and we shall have a 
chance of finding her. If we don’t keep our wits 
together, we might be her death.” 

“T know! I know!” he said, repressing his 
agitation. ‘‘ What are we to do?” 

“ First, when did you miss her ?” 

“This morning,” he replied. “I got up at 
daylight, and left her sleeping in her crib. 1 
kissed her before I went out. I shall never kiss 
her again! Ishall never kiss her again!” And 
he broke out into a passionate fit of sobbing. 

I waited quietly until this was over, and then I 
told him to go on. 

“I came back to breakfast, and she was gone; 
and the dog had been taken off his chain, and was 
gone, too. I’ve been looking for her all day, and 
I shali never see her any more!” 

**T am glad the dog was with her,” I said. “‘ How 
long is it since you were at the tent?” 

“*T was there an hour ago; but all this talking 
will not bring her back. Let’s search for her. 
Perhaps she has climbed over the range, and is 
lost in the bush.” 

“She could never do it—she hasn’t strength 
enough, the dear little thing, to get to the top. 
Now, Bill, listen to me. 1am cooler than you are, 
and I intend to keep cool; although I’d give my 
legs and arms rather than any hurt should come 
to her, I am not going to let my feelings run away 
with me. If I am to assist you, I must know 
everything. Let us go back at once to the tent, 
and start from there. Here’s my hand, Dill, and 
I'll search till I drop before I give her up.” 

He took my band, and we went back to the tent. 
The first thing I did was to look at the dog’s 
chain. It had been unlocked in the usual manner, 
and the key was lying on the table. 

“That's plain proof,” I said, “‘ that Lizzy her- 
self let him loose, and took him out with her. 
Had she all her things on?” 

Yes, her hat and mantle were gone, and.also a 
little basket which she used to take with her 
sometimes, and fill with wild flowers. 

“You see,” I said, “she went out flower- 
gathering. Now, which way did she go?” 

I was puzzled for a few moments, and then I 
thought she would probably take the road she 
knew best ; and that was the one that led to the 
gully, Oranky Bill had first worked. There was a 
creek on the road, pretty deep in some and 
I jumped at the idea at once that she might have 
fallen in. All this time Bilt was behaving in a 
most dreadful manner. He took up the little 
things that belonged to her, and kissed them over 

and over again. He called her by name, as if she 
could hear him ; spoke of his dead wife, as if she 
him ; and, altogether, he 
& man could be. 


the ground, shouting— 
“To the devil with all the gcld! 
Why did I come 


give me beak my daughter.” 


»* 


was best; “Iam going to the creek to look for 
her.” 

“She hasn’t fallen in!” he cried. ‘ How do 

| you know she has fallen in? it’s not true! My 
little pot is not drowned! No! No!” 

“T don’t say she is drowned,” said I, “God 
forbid that she is! Behave like a man, Bill, and 
keep your senses about you, or we may as well 
give her up altogether.” 

| You see, I could not help speaking so to Kim, 
| and after a time I got him to be a little more 
|Teasonable. Then we started to walk to the 
| creck. I searched carefully all the way, but could 
| see nothing that would give me the shghtest clue. 
When we got to the creek, Bill absolutely shook 
with fear, We tracked it up and down for a long 
way without any success, and then we sat on the 
bank, looking at each other. 

“ Don’t be cast down, Bill,” I said, after a little 
consideration; ‘‘she can’t be drowned.” 

“* How do you know that?” he asked, moodily. 


if he could not have saved her, he would be some- 
where about.” And then, as a sudden thought 
came into my mind, I said, “Bill, have you been 
to Teddy the Tyler?” 

He gave a sudden jump, and turning quite 
white, he whispered : 

“Why, do you think—” 

“I don’t think anything,” I interrupted, de- 
cidedly. “Let us go and seo him.” 

So we walked in silence to Teddy the Tyler's 
tent. It was late in the evening now, and Teddy 
was sitting by a log fire, smoking his pipe. He 
barely looked up as we approached, but I noticed 
that he drew near to him with his foot an ax that 
was lying on the ground. 

** Good evening, mate,” I said, by way of com- 
mencement, although I felt more inclined to 
throttle him than be civil to him, As for Bill, he 
was trembling with excitement. There was a 
gleam in his eyes I did not like, and I knew that I 
must keep myself cool for his sake. 

Teddy did not reply to my good evening, but 
still sst smoking. He had one eye on the ax, 
though ; I didn’t miss that. 

* Are you deaf?” I asked. 

“No,” he snapped. ‘Are you?” 

“ Look here, mate,” I said— 

“And look you here, mate,” he interrupted, 
“TI don’t want any of your good evenings, or any 
of your company. What are you loafing »bout 
my gully for? Ill split your skull open if you 
stop here much longer.” 

‘** Keep a civil tongue in your head, mate,” said 
L_ ‘We've come here especially to see you, and 
Iam going to ask you a question or two. You 
will haye to answer them, my lad, or you will 
never answer another.” 

“You can ask a thousand questions, if you 
like,” said Teddy; “‘ you won’t get me to answer 
one.” 

* We shall see,” I replied. “We are in search 
of little Lizzie. She has not been home all day. 
Have you seen her ?” 

Cranky Bill had been quiet all this time, but ; 
had never moved his eyes off Teddy. He did not 
| seem to like this, didn’t Teddy, and he shifted his 
| position more than once. When I put the ques- 
| tion to him, he gave us both a sharp, quick look, 
but made no answer. 

“‘Have you seen Lizzie?” I repeated. “ Has 
she been here to-day ?” 

Still no answer. 

Suddenly, Bill made a spring at him, but Teddy 
was on his legs in an instant, brandishing the ax 
over hishead. Bill avoided the blow, catching the 
handle on his arm, and, closing with Teddy, had 
him on the ground in no time, with his knee on 
his chest, and his hand at his throat. 

“Hold off, Bill!” Teddy choked out. “ Take 
the madman off, or he’il throttle me!” 

*‘ Answer that question,” shouted Bill, loosing 
his grasp a little ; “if you don’t, I'll kill you!” 

“She hasn’t been here to-day,” the fellow 
gasped. 

“Have you seen her anywhere, you devil?” 
said Bill. 

“No,” was the sullen reply. 

“You may get up,” said Bill, rising ; “I be- 
lieve you are lying, you thieving knave. If I find 
that you are, I'll tear your heart out. Mark me, 
Teddy the Tyler, if I discover thet you have seen 
my girl to-day, ard have been telling us lies, you 
shall cry vlood. Come away, Tom—the sight of 
him turns me sick.” 

We had a weary night of it. We searched in 
every'likely place : we lighted fires on every little 
rise, 80 that they might catch the child’s eye if 
she was anywhere near; but when the morning 
came, we were as far off finding her as ever, 
What puzzled me most, was the absence of the 
dog. We could find no trace of him, If any- 
thing had happened to the child, I thought, his 
instinct would surely have led him back to the 
tent. We came home tired and disheartened. 
We had not eaten a morsel the whole night. Bill, 
I don’t believe, had tasted food since he first 
missed her. He had not even smoked a pipe. I 
was thinking to myself what we should do next, 
when my mate, who had thrown himself upon the 
ground, said in a low voice, as if he was fright- 
ened that any one should hear him, ‘Tom, we 
have not looked down the claims.” 

The idea that our little girl might be lying at 
the bottom of one of the holes, dying, turned me 
quite faint. 

I jumped up without a word, and we recom- 
menced our search. Bill was terribly shaky, 
every fresh hole we came to. I went down 
myself, so as to save him the shock ; and I cannot 
tell you the relief I felt when I came up from the 
last hole, without finding her. 

“Let’s go to the old gully, and look there,” 
said Bill. 

And we went in silence. The sun was just 

rising over the hills, and the laughing cockatoo 
| was waking everything up with its gurgling 











“Why, the dog can swim,” I answered, “and | i 
|@ gum-tree, upon which half a dozen laughing 


| I suppose the noise disturbed him, for he came 
tly, half undressed, and looked over the 


presen 
claim. Bill was standing at the top, and Teddy 


had just come as I climbed out of the hole. He | 


began cursing, and asked what we wanted now. 
| oe », ‘. ” HH + oe We're 
| “It's only fair to tell him, said Bill. 

| looking for my Liz, She might have tumbled 
| down one of the claims, you know.” 

I noticed Teddy’s lips turn white. But he ie 
menced again grumbling and swearing, and we 
left him. We searched evety hole in the gully, 
but found nothing; and then we went away. I 
noticed that Teddy was watching us all the time, 

And now, mates, something happened that I 
have thought of a hundred times since with 
wonder. I was a better man then than I am now, 
| for you see I had the impression of those Sundays, 
with the chapters out of the Bible, and the quigt 
walks with little Lizzie full upon me. And I 
thought at that time that God Almighty had 
assisted us to the end of our search. We had got 
out of Teddy the Tyler’s gully, and were passing 


cockatoos were perched. As we passed, they all 
set up a laugh, which, somehow or other, so 
grated upon me, that I threw my stick at them 
and sent them flying away. I went to pigk up my 


distance oft, when I noticed an abrupt turn in the 
range, leading to a gully. Knowing we had 
not searched there, I called out +o Bill, and we 
walked down the declivity. 

‘Look, Bill,” I said, “some one has been 
prospecting. Here’s a six-foot hole.” 

And I put my feet at the side to go down. 
Before I reached the bottom, I saw that our 
search was over. There lay our little girl, with 
her face turned upward, as if she were asleep. I 
could not distinguish the expression of her 
features, and, indeed, I did not stop time enough, 
tor directly I saw what was below, I came out of 
the hole again. 

** Well, Tom ?” said Bill ; and then seeing some- 
thing in my face, for I was awfully white and fear- 
struck, he added, “for God’s sake, speak, Tom, 
is she there ?” 

“She is, Bill,” I said, as quietly ae I could, “ but 
be steady, lad, be steady ; let us get her up first. 
Don’t give way, Bill, as you love your dear little 
one ; don’t give way yet a while.” 

And all the time I was speaking, I was getting 
the rope ready to raise her. Bill was shaking and 
quivering all over, but he stopped himself and 
gave me what assistance he could, and in a very 
short time she was lying at the top of the claim. 
As she lay with her eyes turned blindly to the 
sun, [ could scarcely believe she was dead. In 
her imnocent young face the roses were still 
blooming, and my eyes brimmed over as I saw 
grasped in her pretty little hands the remains of 
a few wild flowers she had been gathering. I 
stooped and kissed her pure fresh lips. Then I 
turned away, for my emotion was overcoming me. 

“Oh, my darling! my darling!” I heard Bill 


stick, which had fallen to the ground a good |, os by Mr. Dolman, made the discovery of another, 





say. “You are not dead. Look at me—speak to 
me, my pet. Throw your arms round my neck!” 
and he pressed her to his breast, with a fierce 
eagernéss, and kissed her a thousand times. 
“She can’t be dead, Tom. Feel her heart—is it 
not beating? Feel, feel, I say!” 

I placed my hand upon her heart to please him, 
but its pulse was stilled for ever. 

“Bill,” I said, solemnly, for it was an awful 
thing, was the sight of that dear angel, lying dead 
upot the grass, “she’s dead. She has gone toa 
better world than this.” 

**Dead!” he cried, springing to his feet, and 
throwing his arms wildly about him. “Then 
strike me dead, too!” 

And he looked up, as if expecting a thunderbolt 
to fall upon him. 

“Hush, Bill,” I said; “do not blaspheme at 
such a time as this. It is God’s will, and she has 
gone to Him.” . 

He threw himself upon her body again. He 

her in his arms—he nursed and rocked 
her, as if she were asleep—he called her by every 
endearing name ; and then, as if awaking to the 
fact that she was dead, he sprang up and screamed 


wildly : 

“ How did she die, Tom? Whokilled her? Do 
you hear me? Who killed her?” 

I was hurrying away, when he seized my arm. 

“ Where is the dog, Tom?’’ he cried. “ Where 
is the dog ?” 

And he tore about like a madman in search of 
the dog. I looked for it, too, for the absence of 
that dog was a thing I could not understand. I 
heard Bill's voice, calling out that he had got it 
from a clump of bush hard by ; and presently he 
came up to me, and laid poor Whisky dead at my 
feet. The dog had been shot through the heart, 

“Who shot him?” he asked, a little more 
quietly. “You see he’s been shot. Who did it? 
Whoever killed the dog, killed my child!” 

I knelt down and examined the dog’s body. It 
was quite stiff, and had something in its mouth. 
Forcing the jaws apart, I took it out, and recog- 
nized itimmediately. It was a piece of the colored 
silk handkerchief 1 had thrown out of the tent to 
Teddy the Tyler, the first night we came to the 
gully. The dog had evidently torn it away 
savagely, for shreds of it were sticking in its 
teeth. 

“There has been foul play here, Bill,” I said. 

“TI know, I know!” he exclaimed, impatiently, 
“Whose handkerchief is that off, Tom? I want 
to hear you say the name. Out with it, man!” 

“That is a piece of Teddy the Tyler’s handker- 
chief,” I said. 

But I could say no more, for Crankey Bill had 
dashed off like a madman in the direction of 
Teddy's tent. Although I foliowed“him at once, 
I could not keep pace with him, and when I got 
to the gully, I saw Teddy flying up the range, with 
Cranky Bill tearing after him. Teddy, who hada 
revolver in his hand, turned round twice and fired 
at Bill. The last time he did so Bill staggered, 





but recovered himself in an instant, The range” 
as 1 told you, was very steep, and as they scrambled 


‘up, Bill gained ground rapidly. Just before they 


got to the top, my mate seized Teddy and grappled 
with him. Then commenced such a struggle as I 
never wish to seo again; and, presently, down 
they dashed, one over another, locked in sash 
other’s arms. Iran up to the spot where I knew 
they must fall; and although they came down 
with a crash, they were not separated. They were 
both dead. Bill had been mortally wounded by 
the pistol-shot, but he had such a grasp on ‘i'eddy’s 
neck that I could not‘loosen his fingers. And that 
was the end of Oranky Bill and poor littie Lizzie. 
1 did not stop any longer by myself ip the place, 
yot may be sure ; but I went and told the story, 
and in twenty-four hours five hundred men were 
working in what wae called—how it got the name 
or who bestowed it, I can’t tell—Madman’s Gully 
from that time. 

I buried little Lizzie and Cranky Bill in one 
grave, and the miners helped me t¢ put a fence 
round it ; and that is the end of my story. 








SOME SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 


On the 4th of January Dr. L. Tietjen, of the 
Observatory of Berlin, whilst obs(ying the 85th small 
ultra-zodiacal planet, which was discovered in Septem- 


the 86th, belonging to this remarkable series of planets, 
which have been found during the present century 
between Mars and Jupiter. 

A crystalized mass of gold, weighing 201 ounces, has 
recently engaged the attention of mineralogists in this 
city, to which it was sent from El Dorado county, 
California. The crystals, mostly imperfect, are strangely 
grouped, and have some peculiarities which are worth 
studying. The value is $4,000. 

Students interested in the geology of California wil 
be glad to learn that a thick octavo volume has been 
published by authority of the Californian Legislature, 
containing a report of progress and synopsis of field 
work in the Geological Survey of the State, from 1860 to 
1864. , It purports to be the first volume of @ series ; 
and, judging from its contents, will have no 
reason to complain that they cannot get full 
of the interesting subject on which it treats. 

Some readers will remember that, during the lsying 
of the Atlantic Cable last year, a number of sugges 
tions and speculations were offered as to the cause of 
failure. One of the most plausible was a P 
storm; and this is now supported by an American 
telegraphist, who, having made observations on the - 
effect of the aurora on 100 miles ot wire, is led to the 
conclusion that, on some occasions, the “auroral 

** is equal to more than 32,000,000 horse-power 
for each cubic mile of space. In communicating his 
observations to the American Journal of Sciences and 
Arts, he remarks : 

“ pon ne tng army ad that the effects of this ee 
or magne rm, were felt in England, as noticed by 
Mr. Airy, and probably upon the Atlantic Cable then 

we can, in aoe San ane ae ee 
energies may be at play us, and yet their 
be as harmless as the silvery moonbeams. 
A remarkable itistance of 





floats freely in the plasma; or, though still in its envelope, 
it is ue and in an eccentric position; or, lastly, the 
is only more or less serrated on the border, and 
of a darker hue, the latter case being chiefly that of 
mammalia. 3. Every animal that has been “yo =< 
congealed is absolutely dead and cannot be revive 
4. When the congelaticn is but partial, the organ that 
has been exposed to it is attacked wiih gangrene and 
destroyed. 65. If the congelation is of small extent, life 





is not in imminent danger, 
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BEATING THE BARS. 


O morntrneo air! O pale, pure fire! 
Wrap and consume my bonds away! 

This stifling mesh of sordid flesh 
Shuts in my spirit from the Day! 


Through sudden chinks the radiance blinks, 
And drives the wingéd creature wild; 

Bhe hears rejoice each ringing voice, 
She guesses at each happy child. 


In fleeting glints are shining hints 
Of freer beings, good and glad, 

Her dream can trace each lovely face, 
Each form in lofty beauty clad. 


She hears the beat of joyous feet 
That break no flower ; fear no thorn 
And almost feels the breeze that steals 
From out the ever-growing morn. 


She hears the flow of voices low, 
And strains to catch the half-known tongue ; 
She hears the gush of streams that rush 
Their thrilling waters into one. 


With longing sighs, her baffled eyes 
She sets where burn the unseen stars ; 
With frantic heats her wings she beats, 
And breaks them on the stubborn bars. 


.“O Light!” she cries, “ unseal mine eyes, 
Or blind me in thine ardent glow! 
O Life and Breath! O Life in Death! 
‘O bonds! dissolve and let me go. 


“* Let drop this crust of cankering rust, 
The only crown my brow hath won ; 
Shake off the sears of briny tears, 


And dry my pinions in the sun!” 


The Spectre of Cliffe ; 
OR, 
THE FAIR LADY OF THE SHROUD. 
By the Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. Xe. 








CHAPTER X.—THE SCENE THROUGH THE SKY-LIGHT. 


THERE are some men, whom one cannot help 
envying, that will as readily execute a duty-as 
confer a benefit or a pleasure ; who feel no embar- 
rassment whatever at having to say a disagreeable 
thing, and whose facility for managing unpleasant 
matters with a high hand should commend itself 
(and yet somehow fails to do so). to public admi- 
ration. There are others, again, who shrink from 
giving pain to their fellow-creatures, as from a 
surgical operation on th: ives, not necessarily 


upon 
sipally depended ; it was likely to be that person 
Expediency and convenience, as well 
as doting fondness, all combined togefher to make 
his wife’s will a law unto him, and to cause him 
to look coldly upon whomsoever she had cast out 
from her good graces. But, at the same time, he 
would never knowingly have committed an in- 
justice to please her ; and it was very painful to 
him even to do what was harsh. Thus, when he 
invited his second son to sup with him in his own 


sion—I cannot bear it. I have come to the con- 
clusion that, for the presont at least, it will be 
better that you should-absent yourself; travel is 
an excellent thing for a young man of your age ; 
spend, therefore, the next few months or a year 

When you were quite a lad, you used to 


“What! father; am I to leave Cliffe at ence? 
Even a servant is not this turned out of doors 
without warning !” 

“Nay, lad; I mean not that: a week hence 
nay, 8 month, if you will have it so; there shall 
be no haste, no harshness. There are arrange- 
ments to be made, of course, friends to be written 
to, interest to be made.” 

Raymond looked at his father with a sad and 

amile; he was not angry, though deeply 

; he well knew that the old man was men- 
tally contending, not with him, but with another 
not then present. 





Ralph mistook his glance. “Is the money not 
enough, good lad? ‘Then let me double it. 
Heaven knows I have grudged thee nothing.” 

“Nothing but your love, father,” returned the 
young man, reproachfully ; “and now you have it 
not to give me, I trust that she who has won it 
all away from me, may not requite you ill for so 
much good fortune.” 

“* Raymond, you do me wrong ; I love you, boy; 
how should I not have love for my own son?” 

** Ay, how should you not?” returned the young 
man, bitterly. ‘The babe you danced your 
knee so often—your black birdie? The you 
took before you upon your pommel for many a 
breezy ride? The boy whose light-hearted laugh, 
you said, was the only music you cared to listen 
to? How should you not, indeed? And yet you 
have forgotten all these things?” 

“No, Ray, no—I have not forgotten them,” 
answered the old man, hurriedly, patting the 
stripling’s head with his great hand. “ You are 
still very dear to me; you are, indeed. Dear 
Ray—dear Ray! Never weep, lad; that is not 
like a Clifford!” 

‘* Who has seen me weep, save thee?” returned 
the young man, passionately. ‘But I have a 
heart, which some have not, believe me, who can 
weep when they please.” 

Ralph Clifford knit his brows. 

“Hush!” said he. “That is Mildred playing 
the organ ia the gallery, is it not? How grandly 
it swells forth into the summer night ; something 
divine seems gathering in my soul, yet not with- 
out pain.” 

He placed his hand upon his heart and sighed, 
then listened in silence, with his eyes turned to 
the unshuttered window and the darkling sky. 

** Father, since I am to leave you,” continued 
Raymond, earnestly, “I trust that you will listen 
to a last few words, which may be the very last 
that will ever pass between us.” 

‘** They may be, indeed,” returned the old man, 
still gazing on the night. “The time is drawing 
near when I shall be but a memory to thee, Ray- 
mond ; then think upon me as tenderly as thou 
canst,” 

“Say not so, father: you are yet strong and 
bale ; I trust there are many happy years——” 

“Happy!” interrupted the Master of Cliffe, 
with quiet scorn. ‘ How should a Clifford having 
ason be happy? Ispeak not of thee, Ray; thy 
lightand wayward nature may be somewhat out 
of tune with mine, and may vex and anger others ; 
but there is nothing in thee to cause the current 
of a father’s blood to freeze.” 

“Nor in Rupert, neither,” answered the young 
man, resolutely, while the organ pealed and thun- 
dered ; “‘although it may be some one’s interest 
to make his father think so. -What I would say to 
you, father, has reference to this very matter, 
eae eee warning, not of hate, upon mine 

onor.” 

“ Being thus pressed, I cannot refuse thee, Ray- 
mond ; yet remember that it is the last draught 
which leaves its flavor on the palate, and men 
who would be praised for their good wine, offer 
not their friends it§ lees at parting. My heart is 
toward thea Raymond; it is, indeed. I pray 
thee tarn it not away just as we are about to 


‘That must be light love, father, which is so 
lightly lost,” returned the young man, sorrowfully ; 
“and though I prize it—being all that I may 
claim, it seems—yet I will risk its forfeiture. If 
I tell you lies, I will give you leave to hate mo— 
nay, if I do not prove that I speak truth, then you 
shall hate me still.” 

“Prove what, Raymond?” asked the old man, 
with kindling eyes. ‘‘Trust me, having said so 
much, though it grows near to midnight, and I 
need my rest, you shall say all.” 

Above his hoarse deep tones, the organ, ‘‘yearn- 
ing like a god in pain,” was heard tumultuous. 

‘I will prove then, father, that the sad story of 
our race, and of its curse, has been made the 
bandle of deceit and fraud ; that the vision which 
you have seen so often is no illusion indeed, but 
worse—the cruel trick of a woman ; that 
the White Lady of Cliffe”—(“‘ Achieved is the 


Glorious Work” here broke forth jubilant and’ 


full, and stormed about their ears in wild acclaim) 
—*that the haunter of our house is flesh and 
blood—nay, is the woman whom you have made 
your wife, to dupe and fool you——_ Strike, father, 
if thou, wilt, but listen. Nay, then, do but use 
thine eyes !” 

Raymond opened a little door in the Turret 
Chamber, which gained upon the eastle leads, and 
flung it wide. 

“Follow me,” cried he, “and cast me down 
upon the stones of yonder court-yard if I do not 
prove my words!” : 

With hasty and uneven steps, his hair stream- 
ing in the autumn wind, his bronzed face 
pale with rage and expectation of he knew not 
what, the Master of Cliffe followed close upon his 
younger son. The moon was small, and hidden at 
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this, and must go through with it ; but it is for your 
sake I have done it—as much, ay, more tnan 
for my own. You have a right to look there; bnt 
though she was Jezebel herself, I would not play 
the spy without her husband’s leave. That is 
Mrs. Clifford’s private chamber, sir.” 


“ She is net up,” retarned the old man, hoarsely; 
“she bade me ‘ good-night,’ ere you joined me at 
the supper-table.” 

“She is up, father : that is her light, burning as 
bright and purely as though it wore an altar- 
candle in the chapel yonder. She is dressing for 
her part to-night. Look! Jook!” 

For an instant the Master of Cliffe leaned 
heavily upon the shoulder of his son ; then with 
great effort he strode forward rapidly, but 
firmly, and gazed down through the sky-light 
upon what was passing in the room beneath. For 
& few moments there he stood, unmoving, with 
eyes that devoured the scene ; then over his face 
a shadow fell, as falls on him, who, a‘ the grave’s 
mouth, looks his very last upon the wife he loves; 
and uttering one great cry of anguish, he pressed 
his hand against his broken heart and fell back- 


toward him, and, as he did so, 
not but see that which had so moved his 
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clad in angelic ts. One instant, she 
stared as though spell-bound, and then 
quenched the light. 


Mrs. Clifford had not seen her husband fall ; but 
there were some precious minutes before her yet, 
she knew. Swiftly she entered the next chamber, 
large jewel- 


purse, filled tightly with bank-notes. 

“T did not dream, when I began this hoard,” 
she muttered, “that the day whereon to use it was 
80 near, or it would have been thrice as large.” 

Had the day really come? Was the game quite 
lost? She paused upon the threshold of her 
chamber, and worried her own fair lips with her 
sharp teeth. Yes; utterly lost. The expression 
of her husband’s face had been unmistakable— 
faith shattered, love unutterable pain 
and woe, had been all pictured there. He had 
been undeceived with a vengeance. That other 
form, too, she had seen was Raymond’s—her 
enemy ; it was to him, doubtless, that she 
indebted for this evil turn. She had been 
, beaten by that hateful boy. That was the 
draught in all the cup. How came he 
on the leads at midnight in that 
fashion? So doubtless, however, it had happened, 
and seeing what he saw, he had brought his 
father to look likewise. Curse the cunning boy! 
And yet, was she not herself to blame, running 
the risk she did, however small, of such un- 
mitigable ruin. Why had she not put up a blind? 
Why use a light at all? Could Mildred have 
betrayed her? Her fair face blackened at the 
thought, No, she dared not have done it. Her 
tgembling fingers, had she been privy to the 
scheme, could never have beaten out those organ 
thunders, which even now were swelling through 
house. She was still playing, and therefore 
aunt could not wake exit, as she had meant 
do, through the great gallery. She opened 
door, and went out thence. She did not 
ish to meet a human being; she would leave 
iffe and all it held, and begin life again else- 
. She was fair as ever, and not poor, as she 
been at first, but, alas! bere was Rupert 
coming, and at speed, in the narrow passage ; 
there could be no avoidance of him. 

“Make haste!” cried he—‘* quick—quick !” 

He spoke impatiently, and seemed scarce to 

know to whom he was speaking ; or perhaps he 
already knew all, and addressed her thus im- 
one upon whom courtesy and all 
r-dealing would be thrown away. 
I say; my father is ill—is dying; 
a—a—” Bunning toward her in hot haste, 
and calling thus, both speech and motion seemed 
to fail him all upon s sudden: with mouth agape 
with terror, and eyes starting from their sockets, 
he stood dumb; then shrinking from before her 
with fear and loathing, as from some terrible and 
unclean thing, he turned and fied. ’ 

For a moment, Grace Clifford watched him wi 
irresolute eyes. 

“I forgot my strange attire,” she murmured ; 
‘the fool takes me for the Fair Lady ; he thinks 
I am the harbinger of death. How were it if I 
really be so. ‘My father is dying,’ said he. Per- 
haps his heart has killed him, as he always 
thought it would. If so, all may yet be well. My 
word is as good as Raymond’s. Who will believe 
an idle tale like this, vouched for but by a dead 
man anda boy? I will put by this masquerading 
gear, and play my own part of a tender wife once 
more. If I have the smoothing of Ralph Clifford's 
pillow, another dawn shall never trouble his vexed 
soul # 
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Hastily she put away her black garment in a 
safe and secret place, and attired herself in the 
dress she had worn that evening ; then, stepping 
forth into the now vacant gallery, took the way 
that led to the chamber where her husband had 
supped, and whence the sound of many voices 
and the tramp of many feet could now be heard. 


CHAPTER XI.—OVER THE BODY. 


Ix the same room where father and son had 
talked together of parting but a few minutes back, 
Ralph Clifford lay upon a little couch, with Ray- 
mond kneeling by his side. Another sort of part- 
ing than that of which they had spoken was taking 

, and the stiffening fingers could not even 
return the lad’s mute pressure in token of fare- 
well, The mighty chest of the Master of Cliffe 





still rose and fell, but in uneven spasms, as though 


his gloomy soul was struggling to flit away. 
Around stood many a serving man end maid, 
oned by that mysterious messenger Misfor- 
that flies so swift and far, and to whom the 
+ isas the day. Scarce one of them had ever 
re veri to intrude upon his privacy, but 
now th shed him with reverence, but with- 
out toa? Wetting forth upon that journey which 
rich and ‘poor must alike make. One groom had 
already been dispatched for a doctor, another for 
& priest’; but somehow it was known to all that 
their lord would never open his proud eyes again. 
They had been kind eyes, for all their pride—the 
voice, now hushed for ever, had been a gracious 
one to all his household. Some honest tears were 
falling. There had never, at least, been so good 
& Clifford as this last. 
“‘Where is my brother Rupert?” asked Ray- 
mond, huskily. 
“I told him what had happened, sir,” returned 
& domestic, respectfully, ‘and he threw on his 
dressing-gown and started hither as soon as IL. 
He took the passage by my lady’s room, meaning 
to call her by the way—— But hero is my lady, 
sir.” 
Mrs. Clifford entered very swiftly, with her dress 
only half fastened, and her hair disheveled, like 


and | One suddenly aroused in her preparations for re- 


tiring to bed. . 

‘** What is the matter?” cried she. 

No one answered, but all made way for her, and 
it was strange to see how all became conscious at 
once of their relative positions, now that the mis- 
tress had arrived. Some even left the room, 
awakened to the consciousness of having no busi- 
ness there, and fearing sharp rebuke. Quite a 
great space was left between the half circle of 
curious domestics and the couch where the young 
man was still kneeling by his father’s side. Had 
Raymond spoken against her yet, or had her hus- 
band had voice to speak? Had the servants with- 


ed | drawn thus suddenly at her approach from loath- 


ing or from respect ? 

‘What has happened to my own dear hus- 
band?” murmured she, falling upon her knees 
beside his pillow. 

‘Murder !” returned Raymond, under his 
breath. 

She did not hear him so much as see the move- 
ment of his lips, but even without that his sterm 
reproachful eyes would have given her the like 
answer. 

** My poor, poor Ralph !” exclaimed the widow— 
for death was already setting that blank, whick 
is its signature to our release from all worldly 
cares, upon the slowly stiffening face— and am I 
only here in time to close thine eyes !” 

“Touch him not!” hissed Raymond, fiercely. 
** Have you uot heard that when a murdered man 
is touched by the vile hand that slew him, the 
blood will flow afresh from his drained wounds ? 
Beware, { say! Lay but a finger on his sacred 
brow, which thou hast helped to wrinkle, and I 
will take thee by the throat and proclaim’ thy 
crime |” 

He had not, then, at present proclaimed it : the 
precious time this fool had wasted were golden 
moments to her indeed. An accusation thus de- 
iayed was already robbed of half its danger. Why 
had Raymond spared her ? 

** For my father’s sake,” said the young man, 
answering through his set teeth her unspoken 
question, “I have spared you hitherto, not be- 
cause I love you—you fair devil—but that I would 
not the world should know how this great and 
noble heart was fooled. Where is Rupert, 
woman ?” : 

For the first time in her life, Grace Clifford 
quailed and shuddered ; the concentrated passion 
with which the young man spoke was terrible to 
listen to, She was armed at all points to meet 
Hate and Guile with their own weapons, but not 
the physical fury which was revealed in the tones 
of her stepson. She knew that she stood in dan- 
ger of that awful Something whose shadow was 
on Raymond Clifford’s face—that if she dared io 
sult that forehcad—already losing its pained lovk, 
and growing calm and cold, with her false lips, 
Raymond would surely rise, and perhaps strangle 
her. She did not mind what things he might say 
against her—her chief peril in that respect was 
past—but she feared his powerful fingers. Onco 
round her throat, they might not part with it 
again ; it may be that she judged him by herself 
in that ; but certainly dark Raymond had a look 
she well might fear. She had once seen Cyril at 
the Dene look at her brother Gideon much like 
that, just ere he strove to tear him limb from 
limb. She had no leaded weapon, as Gideon had, 
to beat such an assailant back. 

“ Away, away, fiend!” muttered her stepson, 
furiously ; ‘‘ your presence is pollution—your work 
is done here. That poor abused fond ear can 
drink in lies no more. Away, I say!” 

Mrs, Clifford arose from her knees with as little 
haste as she dared to use. As she did so, a female 
servant touched her on the shoulder : 

“Mr. Rupert is taken very ill, madam. Miss 
Mildred is with him, and has help, but she bid me 
tell you as soon as possible. She was coming 
hither herself, and came upon him lying upon the 
floor of the passage, close by his own door, in & 
fit or something.” 

“Do you hear this new misfortune, Raymond ?” 
sobbed Mrs. Clifford. 

“Ay, go you to my brother,” returned the 
young man, sternly. 

And as she moved away with anguished but 
tearless eyes, and firm, swift tread, the bystanders 
murmured to one another : “‘ How wise and strong 
she is in all this trouble! How dutifully she leaves 
the beloved dead, for whom she can do no more, 
to tend the son who was so dear to him.” 

“In a fit or something,” soliloquized the Lady 
of Cliffe, as she burried to Rupert’s roou. “‘ Hea- 
ven forefend that I should have frightened the 
fool to death! My tenure of Cliffe is valueless in- 
deed if it has to be shared by that dark boy yon- 
der ; yet even in such a case, I will be revenged 





upon him. He has missed his turn ; but when my 
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turn comes round, look to thyself, Raymond Clif- 
ford! Noman shall make me pale as thou hast 
dane, and live to boast of it. I would that Gideon 
were here, or Cator, or even the poor coward 
Clement. This Mildred is scarce safe ; sho serves 
me, but it is with grudging. If Rupert lives this 
bout, he must be married to her, mad or sane. If 
she denies him—let her, too, look to herself. I 
have not gone so far to turn back now; and 
though I be alone, I am yet a match for all of 
them !” 


CHAPTER XIIl.—THE EXTORTED PROMISE. 


Rurerr Cuirrorv was very ill, and near to 
death ; but for his stepmother’s cunning hand, 
which bled him ere the leech could reach the 
castle, Raymond would surely have been heir of 
Cliffe ; while afterward the sick man would have 
sunk had it not been for her niece. Long weeks 
elapsed before his head could leave the pillow, 
where it lay calm and patient while Mildred was 
in his chamber, and restless, with roving eyes, 
when she was absent. Her voice revived his fail- 
ing strength like wine ; her hand upon his brow 
was as the magnetic charm which beckons away 
all pain, and as the precious drug which dowers 
the dullest with deliciousgdreams. It pleased her 
well to be of service to him ; she gave up rest and 
exercise, and pleasure beyond words to tell (for 
might not Raymond now have borne her company 
all day), with cheerful readiness. She was glad 
at heart that she had such opportunities of prov- 
ing her good will toward him; she tended him 
like his own sister ; and since she was not his sis- 
ter, the Lady of Cliffe approved and smiled upon 
her. Such gentle ministering must, in her aunt’s 
opinion, have, as her own had had, some selfish 
end ; and what end could this be, save one alone ? 
She never called her “ Child” now; it was * Mil- 
dred, love,” or at least “My pretty Mildred,” 
whenever she addressed her niece in Rupert’s 
hearing, as though she would have suggested to 
his mind the very words which he himseif should 
use, 

So helpless and enfeebled was poor Rupert at first, 
that the young girl thought of nothing but his 
weakness, and how she might conduce to his re- 
covery. But when the color came back to his cheeks 
and some vigor to his limbs, and he could sit up 
and talk to her, Mildred almost regretted her past 
kindness. He was grateful to her, of course, but 
with his expressions of gratitude was mingled 
something warmer, which she could not affect not 
to understand, and yet which, in Mrs. Clifford’s 
presence, she dared not utterlyreject. Though her 
aunt felt satisfaction at present with her conduct, 
the girl well knew that only so much the greater 
would be her hate and fury when she came to 
learn the truth ; nor was Mildred to blame for this 
dissimulation. It was not a matter with which 
“moral courage” had anything todo. To have 
confessed : “1 cannot wed Rupert, since I have 
pledged my faith to Raymond,” would have been 
to produce a catastrophe such as she dared not 
even picture to ‘herself, since its cunsequences 

» would certainly have extended to her lover. She 
feared, with reason, for his very life; and so the 
poor girl temporized, only too well aware of the 
passion with which Rupert was consumed ; yet 
trusting that the flame would never gain such 
head but that her “No” at iast might quench it, 
or at all events procrastinate, as before, the evil 
day. 

The yeung man’s illness, while it weakened his 
physical strength, seemed to have healed his 
mental malady. There was nothing now to in- 
spire ber with apprehension of his look beside its 
love, and if returning reason had been indeed 
vouchsafed him, surely, with his natural gener- 
osity to second it, he would withdraw—when her 
dread hour of confession came—from his unwel- 
come suit, 

Something like this she framed to comfort her- 
self with ; but it scarcely fulfilled its office. She 
could not always forget how insecure was the 
foundation of this hopeful faith; for not only 
might Rupert’s seeming calmness be untrust- 
worthy, even as matters were, but a revelation 
was at present withheld from him, which was 
likely to try it sorely. He had not as yet been 
told of his father’s death. When given to undet- 
stand that he was ill, he had received the infor- 
mation with quiet sorrow, but without surprise. 
“I know it,” said he, calmly, evidently with refer- 
ence to the immediate cause of his own ailment, 
all allusion to which was of course avoided. He 
meant to say that he had seen the Herald of 
Calamity in the Fair Lady of Cliffe, and was 
prepared for domestic misfortune. Still, it was 
strange that he never asked atter his father—laid 
long since by the side of the Oliffords, mad and 
sane, in the chapel vault—nor remarked upon the 
sable suits of all around him. This was not, how- 
ever, because he had not examined them. One 
morning, Mrs. Clifferd, doubtless by design, hav- 
ing left the room, and the sick man and Mildred 
being alone together, he addressed her thus. It 
was the first day he was well enough to leave his 
bed, and that only for a sofa : 

“How soon, think you, after a man has died, 
may his son marry, Mildred ?” 

She was in the act of handing him a cup of 
broth, and her treinulous fingers almost refused 
their office, as she listened to his words. 

“How soon, Mildred ?” said he again. 

“That ® question, Rupert, which I cannot 
answer, It d wu the love that the son 

“Tam thinking of one who would have loved 
his father well, if there had been room within his 
heart; but there was no room. There was space 
for nothing there but love for the girl who was to 
be his wife. You tremble, dearest, pre‘ty fiutter- 
ing dove. How soon, how soon, sweet heart?” 

His languid eyes looked on her earnestly, but 

without « trace of doubt, as one who in an orchard 

watches for the ripe fruit to fall between his palms 
while another shakes the tree. “What sweet 
revenge thou hast taken on thyself, for thy pre- 





tense of cruel hardness, in this long, kind tend 
ance: to be my nurse before thou art my bride— 
that is rare indeed. I will not think that pain 
itself could shadow that fair brow, or shrink that 
dimpled cheek ; but if it ever doth, my Mildred, 
I will wait upon thee, day and night, 
toil as pleasure, ail weariness as blissful rest ; and 
while though hast strength to smile, be 
indeed. Smile on me now, and seat thee 
side ; for ss some Eastern king delights in hearing 
his own greatness proclaimed to his own ear, 
yearn I, Mildred, to hear thee say: ‘I love thee, 
although none knows thou dost so well as I.” 
His nerveless hand closed on one glossy curl, 
and carried it to his lips ; while, lapped no less in 
the sweet assurance of reciprocated love than in 
the calm content that cdmes to the 
frame long racked by sickness, he waited for her 


answer, 
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be then more time in which to #h 
thee. How happy shall we be together, 
long! Youth is sweet—ah, me, how sweet 
and after youth, there is the > 
beyond the prime is that which I read is 
of all—the calm content of tried and faithful 
two hearts bound up in one, with 
and memories in common. My bud—my 
bloomed flower—my rose, whose faded leaves ( 
thou canst fade) shall be odorous and precious to 
the end, ah, how I love thee !” 

Mildred’s heart sank within her. If she had 
been his wedded wife already, the young man 
could scarcely have uttered these words with a 
more settled faith. 

“Why speak of this, which we were not to speak 
of, Rupert ?” 

“* Because, sweet, there is no longer auy reason 
for keeping silence. I am the Master of Cliffe 
now, and there is’ none to say me ‘nay,’ when I 
say ‘yea.’ Moreover, I have learned that my 
good father gave his consent in private to our 
union, so the very dead will smile upon our nup- 
tials; while your Aunt Grace— Nay, then, I will 
not mention her, since you mislike her, but she 
has been a trusty friend to me, Mildred. When 
the light of love was low within my cheerless 
heart, she fanned its embers with encouragement; 
not that she knew why they were so faint and 
pale; not that she guessed the secret. Ah, you 
have not forgotten it, I see. I hoped you had, 
Mildred. There is no need to remember it any 
more. By thee, fair saint, that demon has been 
exorcised, I hope.” 

His voice, so confident hitherto, though low and 
weak, here wavered and broke off. His hand, 
which he would have carried to his forehead, 
failed by the way, and sank down, as it happened, 
upon hers: then straightway, as though revived, 
Anteus-like, by that sweet contact, he spoke 
again. 

** She bade me woo thee, since I loved thee so— 
that surely was no evil counsel, Mildred? and 
when I found thee cold, she bade me press my 
suit—did she not do well? “Twas she that sent 
thee to me on that morning to her private cham/ 
ber—” 

‘I knew it,” interrupted the girl, gravely; “and 
sent thee, too, to Ribble Cave to spy upon thy 
brother.” 

** Mildred 1” 

“Ay, Rupert: she came between Raymond and 
his own father, and now she would come between 
Raymond and you. She is the go-between of 
hate, and not of love; her offices are evil, and not 
good. The tender mercies of the wicked, Rue, 
are cruel.” 

“She is not cruel to me, Mildred, but kind,” 

returned the young man ; “and strange it is that, 
though she stands not im thy favor, it is for thy 
sake only that she stands in mine. For her I 
have no more liking than the sailor hath for the 
biting north wind, whose fayoring gale is bearing 
him to the wished-for haven, She would wreck 
me, if it suited her purpose, I doubt not; but 
since her interest and my happiness are fellow- 
passengers——”" 
** Be not so sure of that, Rupert Clifford,” broke 
in Mildred, earnestly. ‘“ Beware lest there is no 
pleasant shore awaiting you, no isles of Paradise; 
beware rather lest she is driving you on the rocks, 
If she has represented what poor tendance I have 
paid you in this sickness in any other light than 
that of sisterly affection and good-will—if she has 
dared, whether by hint or by outspoken word, to 
plight my troth to yours, to proxy-wed me, then 
has she deceived both me and you—nay, more, 
if she has ever told you that I love you, she has 
lied!” Her tone, which had been vehement and 
almost fierce, here melted into pity, as she added, 
“ Rupert, I love you not!” 

Stupefied amazement, wretchedness, despair, 
took each the other’s place on Rupert’s features 
as the girl went on; when she had finished, he lay 
with his white face blank, as though life and pas- 
sion had left it together. Seriously alarmed, Mil- 
dred seized his cold hand, and strove to warm it 
in her palms; the charm of her touch still worked; 
the life-blood which had ebbed from his very lips 
flowed slowly back ; and in the rayless eyes a 
fierce and jurid light began to kindle. Twice his 
parched tongue essayed to utter something, but 
she could not catch its meaning ; the third time 
he spoke plain. ‘Send me the traitréss hither. 
Let her take thy place, and lean above me with 
her lying smile. I want to whisper something in 
her ear. Send me that woman hither.” 

“Hush, hush! I hear her coming, Rue; be 
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° Calm! with those words of doom still ringing 
in my ears? Calm—ay ; as the tropic sea is calm, 
beneath whose waveless face the shark awaits the 





swimmer, Give her thy chair, Mildred—thou who 
lovest me not.” 

“You will not tell her, Rupert—that weuld be 
base indeed.” 


- “Teil her—ay ; one whisper in her oar. 
Then, afterward, Fath tell her what you like. 
I have got some news for her to take to Pluto.” 
“Dear Rupert, for my sake, do her no harm,” 
Mildred, in an agony of terror. “‘ When 
T loved I meant not yet.” 
oa phn to , which hed held divided 
sway in the man’s face, here abdicated to- 
; hope for one moment sat there like a sun, 
and then was suececded by suspicion. 
“I do not believe thee, Mildred Leigh,” an- 
swered he, fiercely ; “ nor will, unlessthou swear’st 


it!” 
entering 


ul 


«Swear’st it!” echoed Mrs. Clifford, 


** Bo, 80,” said the lady of Cliffe, with a silver 
laugh, “‘ this is pushing us from our stools indeed | 
You tell me frankly what I am to when 
Cliffe shall change its mistress. It was not troth 
that you were plighting, then? The question was, 
‘How soon?’ Am I not right, dear Rupert ?” 

* Ay, I asked her that.” 

** And what was the reply ?” quoth Mrs. Clifford, 
pressing her hand with meaning against Mildred’s 
shuddering flesh, “‘A month? I guessed it was 
& month. Come, since my modest Mildred will 
not answer thee, I will answer for her. In 8 
month she shall be thine, Rupert.” 

“IT must hear it from her own lips, good mother; 
you prophesy too smoothly.” 

Mrs. Clifford’s fair face darkened ; matters were 
not, then, as they had seemed. Mildred had re- 
fused him, or procrastinated at least. The young 
girl’s face was buried in her hands, but not to hide 
its blushes; it was as pale as marble. 

Grace Clifford’s soft voice hardened; it was 
music still, but clear, incisive, as the clash of 
cymbals. 

“EF do not pretend to be a prophet, Rupert; you 
wrong me there; but what I promise, that will 
come to pass. My niece shall be your wife ; and 
as for her scruples about time, that is a maiden’s 
way.” 

‘** From her own lips, I say,” repeated Rupert, 
hoarsely. 

“Swear, then, niece Mildred—I pray thee find 
thy voice—to wed the Clifford within thirty days.” 

Never was deadly menace clothed so fair ; never 
did spoken words convey more cruel meaning than 
was shot from those azure eyes. 

Fear for Raymond’s safety threatened, as it 
seemed to her, in every tone of her aunt’s voice ; 
fear on her own account, which always over- 
whelmed her when brought face to face with Mrs. 
Clifford ; pity for Rupert, and terror as to what 
violence he might commit upon the instant, if she 
should answer “‘ No”—for she had read murder in 
his eyes a while ago—overcame the resolution 
which had hitherto supported Mildred. Keeping 
her face still covered, and murmuring a “ God 
forgive me” to herself, she answered, solemnly : 

“TI swear.” 

“Swear what?” asked Mrs. Clifford, pitilessly. 
“T swear to marry your etep-son within thirty 
days.” 








CHARLES THE ELEVENTH’S EX- 
TRAORDINARY VISION. 

Cuarues XL, father of the celebrated Charles 

XI1., was one of the wisest kings who sat on the throne 


of Sweden. -He put a check on the many privileges 
usurped by the nobles, diminished the power of the 
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er lifetime, made, , 2 greater impression than 
could have been supposed on so rough and demon- 
strative a nature. 

Becoming more and more morose after this event, 
Charles XL. gave himself up wholly to the inanagement 
and affairs of his kingdom, thus betraying 2 mind ill at 
ease, which sought distraction from its own depressing 
thoughts in the toil and cares of governmént. 

One autumn evening he sat, in company with Count 
Brabe and Dr. Baumgarten, opposite a bright fire, his 
head resting on his breast and his eyes fixed on the 
grate, in profound silence, The Count Brahe, finding 
that his presence was unheeded by the King, tried to 
make some excuse for withdrawing from the apartment, 
and suggested that his Majesty stood in need of repose ; 
but a sign from the latter held bim to his seat. The 
doctor in his turn spoke of the injurious effects of late 
hours upon the health. The King then replied, ina 
suppressed tone, “I have no wish to sleep at present.” 
They attempted various subjects of conversation, but 
after a sentence or two their efforts fell to the ground. 


His Majesty was passing through ® phase of profound | .u-h 


melancholy, which rendered the position of the two 
courtiers somewhat delicate. One of them, looking to- 
ward the portrait of the tate Queen, said, with a deep sigh: 
“ How striking is the resemblance! what s sweet and 
dignified expression.” The King, who seemed to con- 
sider every allusion to the Queen as a personal reproach, 
replied that the artist had flattered her, and rising from 
his chair, touk ove or two turns up and down the room 
to calm the agitation of hie feelings. He stood fora 
moment at a window that looked upon the courtyard; 
the vight was very dark. 

The palace inbabited by the present Kings of Sweden 
was then in ap apfinished state, and Charlies XI., who 
bad commenced its construction, occupied the old 





Palace, which lay open to the sea. The King’s private 
cabinet was situated at one of the extremities of the 
building, almost facing the large hall wbere the States 
met. The windows of this saloon appeared on a sudden 
to be brilliantly illuminated, 2 phenomenon which ex- 
cited the greatest astonishment in the.King. At first 
he made various conjectures as to the cause, but finally 
rejected them, one by one. After remaining for some 
minutes gazing on the windcws, and just as the Count 
was about to call a page, the King held him back, and 
announced his intention to go himself and inquire into 
the singular circumstance. 

The attendant, in whose charge were the several keys 
of the apartments, was immediately aroused f:om his 
bed, and the King entered the gall-ry which served a8 & 
sort of vestibule to the above-mentioned hall. What 
was his astonishment at finding the walls completely 
draped with black! He inquired by whose order this 
alteration had been made. The seneschal answered 
that this gallcry had always b-en paneled with oak, and 
that he had never seen it otherwise. The King was ad- 
vancing to enter the large saloon, when the old man 
exclaimed : 


“ Bire, do not gofurther; there is some magic infiu- 
ence at work here. Since her death, your august spouse 
—— the palace every night, and walks in the large 

oon.” 


“ Heaven preserve us!” rejoined the Count; “‘go no 
further; you know not to what danger you may be ex- 


posing yourself. 

“ At all events,” added Baumgarten, whose light had 
been extinguished by a gust of wind, ‘‘ wait until I call 
@ score of pe ° hte ettantatiin 

After much opposition on the part o' isa an 
the himacl? took the key, and before he could be 
prevented, entered the large hall, and this is the spec- 
tacle — presented itself to the wondering eyes of the 


monarc! 

The Bjocn was illuminated with innumerable wax 
lights; k bad rep:.ced the figured tapes- 
try; along the w were placed methodically German, 
Danish and Muscovite flags, trophies of the arm 
Gustavus Adolphus. In the centre were Swedish 
ners, wrapt in black crape. ‘The various sections of the 
states were arranged according to precedence. Every 
individual was in mourning; and among them all, not 
one was persopally known the witnesses of this ex- 
treordi scene. On the throne from which 

ly addressed his Court, a i corpse 

lying, covered with the of royalty, On 
right stood a child, with a crown on his head and 
sceptre in his hand. On the left leaned an aged man. 
figure was enveloped in a cloak of ceremony, such 

as was worn by the former administrators of Sweden, 
before Gustavus Vasa had made one united kingdom of 
his country. In front of the throne sat several persons, 
ve and formal in their demeanor, and clothed in the 
lack legal robes of judges. Before them wes a table 
covered with books and papers. Between the throne 
and the corresponding side of the room stood a block, 
with a black vail thrown over it, and near to it lay an 
ax. No one in all this assembly seemed to take any 
notice of the presence of Charles and his companions, 
who, on their entrance, heard a low murmur of voices. 
Then the oldest among the judges, who appeared to fill 
the functions of president, arose, and struck three times 
placed before him. A deep silence followed, 
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parition had lasted 
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dry stain as ifin souvenir of the 


scene. 
Charles, on retiring to his cabinet, caused the 
of the circumstances to be Tey Bagge 


whole 
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and added his own signature to that 
This ddcument still exists, and its suthenticity bas 
never been disputed. Its conclusion is re 
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them but does not destroy life, so that 
eine aeneety till they are required to 
of the instinct of nts, which 
some cases to till the ground, 
to have tuuneled under a river as broad 

, from long observa- 
ve much power over the 
* it emerges from the egg, and 

undergoes are netvessary, be- 
attached to the thick skin and 
can undergo no change without 
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language 
plicity and patriarchal character as 
cannot fail to interest even perfect strangers. The 
bereaved gentleman, moreover, is one of the noblest 
veterans among Magyar patriots. Here is his card of 
sorrow: 


™ «I had to bury the partner of my life, 
My own Catharine Bay, 
on the 28th of this February, 
im the 65tb’year of her life, in the 44th 
of our very, very happy union. 
Four daughters, two sons, and eleven grandchildren 
are weeping with me over the ruin 


the will of God. 
“*SigisMurp Bexmxava. 
“** Zarnocs, March 2, 1866."" 
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THE MAMMOTH TREES OF CALI- 
FORRIA. 


Azsout 97 miles from Sacramento City, in a 
gently sloping, .heavy-timbered valley, are the 
largest and tallest trees in the world. It is rightly 
called the Mammoth Tree Grove. We give a 
sketch of the method by which this giant of the 
forest was felled, not by chopping it down, but by 
boring it off with pump augers, and it employed 
five men for 22 days constantly at work to effect 
it, Its height was 302 feet, and its circumference 
at the ground was 97 feet. Upon the stump, on 
the 4th of July, 32 persons were engaged in danc- 
ing four sets of cotillions at one time. 

The bark was 18 inches in thickness, which gave 
it a diameter of over 30 feet. But monstrous as 
were the dimensions of this tree, at a short dis- 
tance from it lies the prostrate and majestic body 
of a still larger one. This is known as the “‘ Father 
of the Forest.” It is now half buried in the soil. 
It measured in circumference 110 feet ; it was 435 
feet in height; it is 200 feet to the first branch ; 
the centre of it is now hollow, and a person can 
walk erect through it as though it were a large 
tunnel. 

A short distance from these immense trees is a 
double tree, called the “Siamese Twins,” which, 
as their name indicates, has one large stem at the 
ground, thus forming * double tree 41 feet in 
diameter. The height is about 300 feet. 

There is another strange tree, of which we pre- 
sent an accurate sketch, which has been christened 
the Grizzled Giant. He is a sturdy, gnarled old 
fellow, which, although badly bruised, and the 
bark almost all gone, so that a large portion of 
ite original size is lost, nevertheless is still 90 
feet in circumference, and presents that curious 
appearance which has gained far it the name of 
the Grizzled Giant. 








SINGULAR ARTIFICE OF THE 
TURKEYS 
On Discovering a Bird of Prey in the Air. 


Mr. Tompson, in his admirable and most 
interesting work on the passions of animals, has 
given several remarkable instances of that almost 
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WORKMEN FELLING MAMMOTH TREE, CALIFORNIA. 


miraculous instinct which the Creator has im- 
planted in the animal world for the purpose of 
self-preservation. We illustrate a very curious 
one, showing the “exceeding artfulness’”’ of a 
bird sacred in the annals of Thanksgiving—the 
turkey. We quote from Mr, Thompson’s words : 
‘“‘Many animals are so extremely timid that 
they are alarmed at the slightest cause, and this 
occurs especially with birds: the peewit shrinks 
even at the rustle or passing flight of another 
bird, and all birds crouch and attempt to conceal 
themselves on the appearance of those of prey. 
The turkey, as well in the wild as in the tame 
state, utters on such occasions a peculiar note, 
and its whole brood disperses and conceals itself 
among the long grass and leaves. They even 
stretch themselves at full length upon the ground, 
and continue motionless, as if dead; and in the 
meantime the mother, with her eye directed 
upward, continmes crying. On looking up in the 
direction in which she seemed to gaze, the author 
had discovered a black spot just under the clouds, 
but was unable at first to determine what it was ; 
however, it soon appeared to be a bird of prey, 
though at first at too great a distance to be 
distinguished. He has seen one of these animals 
continue in this agitated state, and her whole 
brood pinned down, as it were, to the ground for 
an hour together, whilst their formidable foe has 
taken’ its circuits, has mounted, and hovered 
directly over their heads ; at last, upon his dis- 
appearing, the parent changed her note, and sent 
forth another cry, which in an instant gave life to 
the whole trembling tribe, and they all flocked 
around her with réssions of pleasure, as if 
conscious of their happy escape from danger.” 








BUFFALO ATTACKING A HORSE. 


Tue ferocity of a buffalo when thoroghly 
aroused is really appalling. Professor Thunberg, 
when he was traveling in Caffraria, Cape of Good 
Hope, Africa, witnessed a scene which he says 
left a profound impression upon him, accustomed 
as he was to adventure. , 

He and his companions had just entered a 
wood, when they discovered a large old malé 
buffalo, lying quite alone, in a spot that for the 
space of a few square yards was free from bushes. 
The animal no sooner saw the guide, who went 
first, than, with a terrible roar, he rushed upon 
him. The fellow turned his horse short round 
behind a large tree, and the buffalo rushed for- 
ward to the next man, and gored his horse so 
dreadfully iv the belly, that it died soon after. 
These two climbed into trees, and the furious 
animal made his way toward the rest, of whom 
thie professor was one, who were approaching, but 
at some distance. A horse without a rider was in 
the front; as soon as the buffalo saw him, he 
become more outrageous than before, and at- 
tacked him with such fury, that he not only 
drove his horns into the horse’s breast, but even 
out again through the very saddle. The horse 
wis thrown to the ground with such excessive 
violence that he instantly died, and many of his 
bones were found broken. Just at this moment 
the professor happened to come up, but from the 
narrowness of the path, having no room to turn 
round, he was glad to abandon his horse and take 
refuge in a tree. The buffalo had, however, 
finished ; for after the destruction of the second 
horse, he turned suddenly round, and galloped 
away. 





MELODRAMA AND OPERA. 


Ir would be difficult to find in an American audi- 
ence the counterpart of the characters repre- 
sented in the illustration of scenes at the play. 
These characters are essentially English, and are 
designed to show the power of emotion over the 
features of the countenance, 

We can readily infer the feelings of these per- 
sonages from the expression of their faces, and 
can take almost as much satisfaction in the 
analysis of their peculiarities, as in witnessing the 





performance ourselves. i 
To the physiognomist they are an interesting 
study ; in fact, any one fond of observing the out- 


| ward expression of inward feeling, will note with 
interest these marked exhibitions. 








A Perilous Combat in the Woods. 


Few things stir the heart more than adventures, 
in which the courage and skill of man are pitted 
against the strength and instinct of the brute 
creation—when man measures his power with the 
lion, the bear, or the buffalo—the sympathies of 
the least adventurous are roused, and the struggle 
becomes almost our own. The family history of 
many of those who settled sixty years ago in the 
western parts of Maine is full of these perilous 
incidents. Among the most exciting is one that 
was related to us by the grandson of the hero of 
one of these dangerous episodes in border life, 
We will give it as nearly as possible in his own 
words < 

One bright and frosty morning in November, 
Phil Hibbard, with his trusty dog and gun, started 
for a few drys’ hunting, leaving his two boys, 
Charlie and Sam, at home with their mother. He 
spent the first day along the banks of a pretty 
little stream, and at night pitched his tent ina 
pleasant little patch of forest land, which seemed 
made on purpose for seclusion from the busy 
world. Selecting a spot where the tranks of 
several immense trees grew so closely together as 
to form almost a wall, he made a kind of shelter 
of cedar and pine boughs, placed in the form of a 
hut; and then, collecting a goodly quantity of 


terioyg feeling over him, which, despite every 
effort to drive it away, would intrude upon his 
mind, + 4 

Battling with these annoying emotions, he laid 
down, and fittally fell asleep. How long he had 
slept he did not exactly know ; but some time in 
the night herawoke, when, only a few paces from 
him, he sawhthe glaring eyes of some huge 
animal fixed intently upon him. They appeared 
like little ball: of fire, and only four inches 
apart, 

At this discovery Hibbard became nervous, but 
cautiously taking his gun, he aimed at the animal 
and fired. In an instant his dog grappled with it, 
but was no moré{than a pigmy in the hands of a 
giant in the unequal contest. The monster bear, 
for such ‘the animial. proved to be, being but. 
simply stunned by:ithe contents of the gun 
became infuriated, and poising himself on his 
hind legs, boxed the dog from him with such 
terrible blows, that, despite the noble animal’s 
fiercest resistance, hé soon fell dead; in the 
meantime Phil Hibbard commenced to reload his 
gun, but before he had accomplished it, the bear 
sprang upon him with a low growl, and the deadly 
battle between man and bear commenced. Phil 
grappled the ferocious animal with all the energy 
of one who felt that his life depended on his skill, 
his coolness, and his physical strength. Before 
closing with him, he dealt a heavy blow at the 
bear’s head with the butt end of his gun, but it 
only lett the shattered fragments in his hand, 
while the brute, maddened by the pain of his 
wound, was more furious than ever. The bear 
grasped him with his mighty paws, while Phil 
struggled and fought with all the desperation his 
situation inspired. Sometimes, by almost super- 
natural exertion, he succeeded in throwing his 
antagonist, just as a skillful wrestler throws a 
clumsy giant, but the brute always recovered the 
vantage, and the struggle was commenced again, 
Hibbard feeling every moment his strength grow 
fainter and fainter. As the combat progressed, the 
two combatants had worked themselves up to the 
fire, which had partially burned out, when, as 
though inspired by the extremity of the danger, 
Hibbard suddenly seized a brand from the ashes, 
and as the maddened beast opened his mouth in 
the fury of its rage; he thrust a burning mass 
down its throat. Instantly it relaxed its hold, and 
with an unearthly yell, which reverberated through 
the woods, leaped into the thicket. 

Hibbard, fearing a return of his enemy, armed 
himself with another brand of fire, and stood 
ready for an attack, should the beast renew the 
conflict. The bear, however, did not return. 
Hibbard was stripped almost completely of cloth- 
ing in this fearful encounter ; his flesh was terri- 
bly lacerated, and his strength nearly exhausted. 
Rekindling his fire as well as he could, he drank 
a little brandy from his flask, and then sat down, 
hoping to rest, but not daring tosleep. The strug- 
gle, however, had been too much for him, and in 
his weakness he unconsciously fell into a sound 
slumber. When he awoke the sun was high up in 
the heavens, and a burning fever had seized his 
frame. He could not rise; the flesh on his limbs 
was swollen by the dreadful wounds he had re- 
ceived, and being far from any human assistance, 
he began to feel that his last days were approach- 








ing. Fortunately, as the day advanced he began 
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dry leaves, which lay around in profusion, he 
made them his bed, throwing his heavy cloak over 
him. He had, however, previously kindled a fire, 
on which he had broiled a venison steak ; this, 
with a good pull at his brandy flask, made him a 
very substantial supper. After smoking his pipe, 
he laid down for the night, with his dog and gun 
close by his side. There being no moon, and the 
woods thick and heavy, it was very dark ; but the 
light from hie fire penetrated to a considerable 
extent into the surrounding gloom, clothing the 
trees and ¢verything near him in weird shapes and 
habiliments. 

Like every individual whose mind is unassisted 
by the facts and principles of science, Phil was 
superstitious. He had no sooner cast his eyes 
about him after darkness set in, than he began to 
imagine strange things. He was not a coward in 





any sense of the word, but there came a mys- 





to grow stronger ; his fe -v left him, and he at- 
tended to his wounds as best he could. 

He remained at the same place that night ; and 
the next day, feeling much refreshed, he started 
for home. He could travel but slowly—for he was 
in no condition for such a task. On, on he 
patiently plodded his way, and when he sapposcd 
himself near his cabin, he was astonished to find 
himself at the yery place where he had staid the 
two previous nights, and where he had encountered 
the bear. 

Tois was a strange circumstance, but resting 


-+| awhile, he started oft once more, and in the course 


of a few hours found himself back to his old quar- 
ters again! He now made up his mind that he was 
emphatically lost ; yet he resolved to make another 
effort, and again started forward. Night came, 
and he knew not where ho was; everything was 
strange—for he had never been in these parts - 
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and tired, feeble and sick, he almost gave up in 


In this condition he wandered about from day 
to day, camping wherever night overtook him, 
and subsisting on whatever he could find suitable 
to eat. Exhaustion at length overcame him, and 
he was compelled to be quiet. He made himself 
a little “‘ bough-house,” and prepared to rest. 

In this a week was passed, but he was still unable 
to venture on bis journey, He thought of his 
home, his wife, and his children—how they would 
miss him and wonder at his absence. He felt 
that if they knew his condition—how he was “lost 
in the pines ”"—how much he had suffered—they 
would at once fly to his reseue. But they could 
not know ; and as each day’s sun went down, they 
gazed into each other’s faces with silent sorrow at 
the failure of his return. But his wife and children 
had not been idle in searching for him, and many 
were the miles traveled over on this mission. 

One day, as Phil entered his little “bough 
house,” unusually weak and heart-broken, feeling 


that he might never again leave it alive, his | 


thoughts went back to the various scones in his 
life. His had been a hard lot. His face and hands 
were sun-browned and hardened with toil, but his 
heart had always been generous, warm and kind. 
Now, to suffer so much—to die alone, in the midst 
of a wild desert—it might be jwithin a few miles 
of his own home, where his little world existed— 
was too much for him to bear, and in the midst of 
these reflections he fell asleep. 

It was a refreshing slumber, in which he realized 
that deliverence had come, and so overjoyed was 
he that he awoke. His awaking was more joyful 
than his dream had been ; for there, bending over 
him, as he opened his eyes, he saw his two sons, 
and heard them softly whisper : 

* Father, is it you?” 

Deliverance had come. 
joy he bounded to his 
feet, and, weakened as he 
was, he clasped them in 
his arms, and in a strain 
of wild delight, cried : 

"My children |” 

He was carried to his 
home, where open arms 
‘nd tender hearts were 
ceady to receive him, and 
where, with careful atien- 
tion and nursing, he gra- 
dually recovered strength 
and spirits. 


With a thrill of electric 


THE WEDDING 
EVE. 

Tue eve of Dick's 
wedding was a wild Decem- 
ber night. He was to be 
married next morning; but, 
in the meantime, he and the 
men were all out upon the 
beach, drawing up their 
boats, and talking of a ship 
seen before dark, and hold- 
ing, as they thought, a dan- 
gerous course, 

While they spoke of it, a 
flash, like lightning, sprang 
out of the darkness, and in 
an instant more a message 
of distress and danger boom- 
ed across the sea. Another 
flash! and again the implor- 
ng gun echoed, like a hun- 
dred waves in one, emong 
the rocks. The storm was 
increasing fearfully. A 
rocket, fired from the coast- 
guard station, rushed into 

he ‘air, the strong wind 
carrying it far inland, but 
was answered by the harsh 
quick tolling of the life- 
boat’s bell, calling the crew 
hastily together. 

Dick Harris had left the service, but the man to re- 
place him had not arrived, and he remained on duty as 
before. He was the first to spring into the life-boat. 
She was quickly manned, and, in a few minutes, was 
gliding down the beach, and tossing like a cork upon 
the crest of the waves. A long cheer broke from the 
assembled crowd as the brave crew, bending to their 
oars, shot out into the darkness on their perilous 
voyage. 

For a long while the lantern on the stern was seen at 
intervals above the waves, but at last the kneenest sight 
failed to detect it, and silence and anxious waiting suc- 
ceeded to the noise and hurry of the launch. 

Come ont with the life-boat! Oome away into the 
storm and darkness. It is better than gnawing one’s 
heart ashore there with Bessie and the rest. To be still 
is torture when dear lives are staked. See how the 
muscles start irom the strong arms bared to the shoul- 
der! The parted lips and heaving chests have no 
breath to spend in words. The strong excitement gives 





MELODBRAMA.—SEE PAGE 188, 





unnatural strength, and the force of their united will 
carries them, like an arrow, on their dangerous wry. 

Brave hearts, thinking only of the perishing ship. In 
their generous haste the men hdd forgotten their life- 
belts. They didn’t think they would be drowned; or if 
they did, they would not return. 

The firing has ceased; the moon is up, misty and 
pale, behind swift flying clouds; a dark object, still far 
off, is discerned in the direction of the dangerous reef. 
The life-boat is flying on, often full of water, but as 
quickly emptying again; the men, drenched to the skin, 





TURKEYS DISCOVERING A 





HAWK.—SEEZ PAGE 188. 


ously relieved of his watch by a pickpocket. Detecting 
the thief before he had time to escape, he recovered the 
stolen time-piece without the interposition of a police- 
man. Tcen, taking the culprit aside, he entered into 
conversation with him: ; 


“You are an expert in your profession,” said he, ‘‘and 
I desire now to avail myself of your skill,” 

“Me le Captaine may command me to the utmost 
of my abilities,”’ said the sharper. 

“Then,” wi the officer, ‘‘ go immediate 


‘ 





and 





hispered 
relieve some gentleman of his opera-ticket, and I will 
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have found breath enough to send a cheer forward to 
the sinking ship, and a faint cry has come to them from 
her crowded decks. They are in time to save! 

Oh!. that I could end here! But joy and rest have 
scant place in this disjointed world, and I can speak of 
neither here, except as represented by the grave. Let 
me hasten to the end, the end that has no end—sorrow 
upon sorrow, like the rolling waves. The life-boat 
neared the wreck, when a wave, flercer than the rest, 
dashing over the reef, filled her aud flung ber off; but, 
drawing her furiously back, hurled her so violently 
against the wreck, that the side was stove in, and she 
became unmanageable. Some of the men escaped by 
clinging to the vessel they had risked so much to save, 
and afterward, with their aid, she was floated off and 
stranded on the shore. But two of the gallant life- 
boat’s crew were lost. Dick Harris and another. 

{ thought these eyes of mine, so old now, could weep 
no more. I thought the old man had outlived his 
heart, but I see and feel the terrible ensuing scene 


. 





again. How Bess ran into the water to meet the life- 
boat, crowded with the saved; but missed ber love! | 
She never spoke nor wept, but her face turned white as 
death, and changed no more, and day and night she 
waited by the sea, until at last he came. The villagers | 
tell of it still. How with a wild shriek she threw up | 
her arms to heaven, claiming her dead, and, plunging 
waist-deep into the waves, fought with them for pos- 
session of her own. Her wild shrieks rang out his 
death-knell in the night. Nan, always near her, helped 
her to carry him to a quiet spot, and, covering him 
reverently with her shawl, ran for help to the village, | 
leaving Bess to watch him. Help came, but found poor 
Bessie lying beside her lover, a stream of blood flowing 
from her lips. She did not die at once, but her white 
scared face grew thinner day by day. And Dick’s grave 
was cpened to receive ber, according to her wish, long 
before there were any flowers to lay upon it. 


THE EXTRA TICKET. 


Wuen the opera of the ‘‘ Prophet” was first 
brought out in Paris, so great was the demand for seats 
that tickets were sold at a most extravagant premium. 
One night a young military officer, who hed just mad« 
an unsuccessful application for a ticket at the office- 
| bex, and was about to fall back in despair, was dexter- 








pay ene handost ranes for it, No hesitation—be 
. “Tt shall be done,” was the sharper’s business-like 


answer. 

In three minutes the adroit rascal returned with an 
card-case, containing four opera tickets, to- 
ao See & Sade havens So ane of 

jemoiselle Dudevant engraved upon them. 

““Weetch I exclaimed the captain, “‘you have been 


« Nor indeed, sir,” replied the thief. “There is my 


As the made this nonchalant reply, he 
toa ~cheeked gentleman in a black 
tights and white -vest, with plain flat 
buttons and white kid gloves, who was engaged in an 
conversation with a couple of young ladies 

just within the vestibule. 

“* Dolt!” exclaimed the captain, “‘ that is a lady dressed 
en cavaler. Itis Mademoiselle Dudevant her- 
self. Return the article immediately.” 

“‘Monsieur —. said the pickpocket. ‘No one 
but a brute would knowingly rob a lady, especially 
rge 


Niele. well. Excuse me, monsieur; upon 
yet succeed in procuring you a ticket.’’ 
In an instan : mn Mile. 


t the sharper placed himself before 


for returning 

“As to mademoiselle,” said the sharper, “‘ per 
mit me humbly to suggest that you have four tickets fur 
the grand entertainment in your case, whereas your 
party consists of only three persons.” 

**You, then, would like to have the extra ticket?’ 
asked the lady. 

“Exactly so, mademoiselle,” blandly replied the 
prince of sharpers. 

** You are quite welcome to it,” returned Mademoiselle 
Solange Dudevant. 

The sharper took the ticket to the young officer, who, 
having noticed the manner in which it was obtained, 
did not hesitate to receive it, and handed him over the 
promised 100 francs. 

On taking his seat in the opera-house, the captain 
found himself elbow to elbow with Mademoiselle Dude- 
vant, with whom he was. well acquainted, He frankly 
explained to her the equivocal process by which he had 
procured his ticket, and the lady laughed at the trick of 
which she was the unconscious victim. 





Waart length ought a lady’s crinoline to be? 





THE RECALIA OF CREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue coronation and other jewels of the 
British crown are kept in a room constantly open to 
inspection, in the Tower of London. The leading 
pieces are as follows:” 


1, St. Edward’s Crown, made for the coronation ot 
the second Charles, to replace the one broken up and 
sold during the Civil Wars, which was said to have been 
worn by Edward the Confessor. It is used in the coro- 
nation of all the sovereigns. This is the crown placed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the head of the 
sovereign at the altar. 

2. The New State Crown, made for the coronation ot 
Queen Victoria. It is composed of a cap of purple 
velvet, inclosed by hoops of silver, and studded with a 
profusion of diamonds; it weighs one pound and three 
quarters. The large unpolished ruby is said to have 
been worn at Cressy and Agincourt by Edward the Bjack 
Prince and Henry V. The front cross is adorned with 
an unique sapphire of the purest and deepest azure, 
more than two inches long and one inch broad. The 
whole crown is estimated to be worth $559,500. It was 
altered from the one constructed for the coronation of 


e IV. 

8. The Prince of Wales’s Crown is of pure gold, but 
unadorned with jewels. On occasions of state it is 
placed before the seat occupied by the heir-apparent to 
the throne, in the House of Lords. 

4. The Queen Consort’s Crown is of gold, set with 
diamonds, pearls, etc. 

5. The Queen’s Diadem, or circlet of gold, was made 
for the coronation of Marie d’Este, Queen of James II. 
It is adorned with large diamonds, and the upper edge 
of the circlet is bordered with it pearis. 

6. St. Edward's Staff is of beaten gold, four teet seven 
inches in length, surmounted by an orb and cross, and 
shod with a steel spike. The orb is asserted to contain 
a tragment of the true cross. It weighs eight pounds 
nine ounces. It is carried before the sovereign at a 
coronation. 

7. The Royal Sceptre, or Sceptre with th: Cross, is of 
gold, two feet nine inches in length. The staff is plain, 
and the pommel is ornamented with rubies, emeralds, 
and diamonds. The fleur-de-lis, with which this sceptre 
was once adorned, have been removed, and by 
golden leaves, bearing the rose, shamrock and thistle. 
The cross is covered with jewels of various kinds, and 
has in the centre a large table diamond. 

8. The Rod of Equity, or Sceptre with the Dove, is of 
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gold, three feet seven inches in length, set with dia- 


9. The Queen’s Sceptre, 
— oe Cross, is smaller in 
8 an the preceding, but 
of exquisite workmanship, 
and set with precious stones 
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**Model of the White Tower;” but it has scarcely any 
Other resemblance to that old keep than from the body 


of it being castellated and of a square form. It is of 


gold, adorned with jewelry, and ornamented at its base 
with mimic cannon, serpents, and grotesque figures. 
The receptacles for the salt are tormed by the removal 
of the tops of the turrets, ae 

21. Baptismal Font, of silver gilt, tastefully chased; 
‘was formerly used at the christening of the royal chil- 

but a new font, of more —— a , has 

been recently manufactured for Queen Victoria. 

22. A larce and beautiful Silver Wine Poutitain, which 
Was enemas to Charles LI. by the corporation of Ply- 
mouth. 


Such is a brief list of the treasures contained in the 
Jewel-House, which, while they attract the attention of 
sight-seers, contrast with the ely virtues and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics which — “gems beyond 
a the present illustrious ruler of Great 








SCENES IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


Arter a short halt we again started, passing 
by a hill higher than the rest of the sand hills; upon 
the former we saw two empty kedjeve. 1 was told that 
the travelers who had been seated therein had perished 
im the desert, and that everything that had held men 
was respected among the Turkomans, and its destruc- 


habitants are really singular and extraordinary. The 
reader will be still more surprised when I relate to him 
what we witnessed this same evening. When it became 
cooler, I dismounted with the kervanbashi and some 
other Turkomans in search of some rain-water that we 
to find. We were all armed, and each went in a 
direction. I followed the kervanbashi; and 

‘we had advanced perhaps 40 steps, when the latter ob- 
served some traces in the sand, and in great astonish- 
ment exclaimed: ‘‘ Here there must be men.’’ We got 
our muskets ready, and guided by the track that be- 
came clearer and clearer, we at last reached the mouth 
ofacave. As from the prints in the sand we could 
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lance rushed upon us. 
egntemplating the whole scene with the 
the features of my guide showed 
bable composure. When he distin- 
savage man he dropped the end of his 
uring in a low voice “ Amanbol,”’ 
thee); he quitted the horrible ‘place. 
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this Accordingly, the next muruing 1 
did really see about 100 horsemen arrive from the camp 
covered with dust. ae ee least one 
prisoner with him, and among the number, women and 
chiidren alsv, bound either to the tail of the borse, er 
to the pomuuel of the saddle; besides all of which, be 
had buckled behind him a large sack, containing the 
hente of eens > heroic exploits, 
On up he handed over the prisoners as presents 
to a tee, or some oth 
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as if he were about to empty and there rolled 
the bearded or beardless before the accountant, 
who kicked them together with his feet until » 
Bech nero hed'b te has for the number of 
heads deiivered, and & pay lt oy Fe 
payment. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Ween poor Curran was in his last illness, the 
doctor rewarked one morning that he eo 
with more difficulty. - 

Sm out, “for I have been all 

A Frexcuayn, on arriving in New York, and 
finding himself utterly unobserved, no official asking 
his passport, ne poli dogging his steps, u0 mayor 
demanding his Lusiness, felt sad and lonely, and ex- 
claimed that he was taken no wore notice of than if he 
was a little doy. 


A TRAVELER stopped at an inn to breakfast, 
and having drank a cup of what was given to him, the 
pervant asked: 

“ What will you take, sir—tea or coffee ?”’ 

“ That depends upou circumstances,” was the reply. 
“If what you gave me last was tea, I want coffee; E it 
was coffec, I wanttea. Iwant hange.” 


Way is a neat housekeeper like the sea? 
Because she is tide-y, 





one Qutitp (the brute) thinks the reason why 
Saree Leia eg end ogee 


THE BOYS OF PASSAMAQUODDY 
Here wo sre—a host 
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A CURIOSITY FOR THE LADIES. 


Txxre is on exhibition at the salesroom of 
Messrs. WHEELER & Wrison, No, 625 Broadway, the 
first Sewing Machine (No. 1) made by that Company, 
the present number being 220,000, Let the interested 
compare the Machine sold in 1851 for $125 with those 
now offered for $55. The former owner of this Ma- 
chine gives its history as follows: 

“Tits Machine was finished early in 1851, and I 
learned its use from Mr. Witson himself. I was thus, 
you see, the first to work the Wheeler & Wilson Ma- 
chine, and learned on the first Machine they ever 
manufactured, 
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Three O'Clock For Violin, se. Piano; soo, 
Mable Waltz, by D. ‘ l6c. Piano 35e. 
Nine-Pins The Set is same as a 


’ Guexznsacks—Hovses 
‘WHO INVEsT $5 mm THE STock OF 





FIRST PRweMIOM. 
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gauss Wat's Nd aan 





Machines, all sent to part of th 
| hee or ord oa oan with printed in- 
teed. ae LU Gibacton oxelat mins 
Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 

4 Office, 102 Nassan Street, N. Y 
cnelersn® ot rene Own Memeo 
or — ? re - th 

4 R. WARNER, 54 East 





STEPHENS & RITCHIE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT SLATE REFRIGERATORS. 


is that it is free from all m or impure odors, 
are superior to 
any other now in use. W Domestic and 





KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
logist and Sémnam Clairvoyant, while in a 
c it afmte delineates the very features of the 
person you are fo marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the Psychom 
| aay a ng to produce a and life-like picture 
i future hushand or of the spplicant, with date 

traits 


marriage, ovgupati charactor, 
pe ante is no ao as = without 
umber can assert. stating place birth, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and aduina 
cents, and stamped e addressed to yourself, you 
will receive ae arene by return mail, together with 








desired info: on:; Address in confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUD IN, P. O. Box 297, West Troy, 
New York. ’ “a 556-78 
Frank Leslié’§ Children’s Friend. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 

Two Numbers of this‘ entertaining and beauti- 
fully illustrated have been issued, and the 
Third Number, for ‘Will be issued in a few days. 
fagnes cligeat topes ides Tales, Fairy Stories, 

egan . ies, 
ahetoel Poetry, of Natural 7» 
.Games, Conundrums, as, and a hundred things 
to instruct, amuse, and delight the young. Pure in tone, 


useful wy it ey! py areal treasure in every 
family. a copy a ‘.- 
’ 
587 art street New York. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY &,CO., 
601 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Block‘ , 
Photographic Materials, Stereoscopic frets 
WAR VIEWS, 


SCENERY, GROUPS, &0.10T 


‘ Albums, assortment ; Cartes de 
Visite Meted Persons “ker he 21 
French, English and American Novelties. tio; 








EVERYBODY'S FRIEND ~ 
the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recipes 


Contains 
for the Housek: ; Horse —complete; Parlor 
Theatricals; the Parlor Magician ; How to e all kinds 


of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Coin; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, Pocket-book Droppers and Peter Funks 
bg How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 
Cur’ Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the 
Whiskers Moustache grow; all kinds of Salntation; 
Fortune Teller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over, 400. His- 
torical Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical, Quota- 
tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
Send orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. Y. 533-5 


Bvery Man his Own Printor. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
23 and $30. Price of an Office, with Press, $15, $28, 
40, $48, and $71. Send for a Cireular to the LOWE 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water street, Boston. tf 











TO THE 


for 40,000 Shares 
(incotporated under the laws of the 


chemists have examined the oil, and pronounce it 


operation—it being simply a man 


ry petty ty SR ery doi 
= the inspecti r 


nee ans Oe nee, o 6 


ballots, numbered from one to 


40,000 Shares to be Sold for ° 





of the 

the ene suey elated, One & pees ere 
more SpA Tce dat coserpaies before the American 
yE ft oe LD the organization. 
benefits of its success. Second, every person who 


from sales of certificates will be paid into the treasury of the Com- 
$50,000 in cash as its working capital, in which sum the stockholders 
re 


y whose works are now in operation, 

quality—worth $25 per barrel, or a NET PROFIT OF $400,000 

consist of 1,000 acres, owned in fee simple. — 
d by Prot bour, the eminent Lap con es 

ly retorts for 500 years! This great shale formation is only’90 miles 

Ohio River, in Lewis County, Kentucky. Professor Page and other 


eight cemts per gallon. Any ‘ue of ordinary inteligence cannot fail to see that the legitimate character 
ufacturing process, 
ey nt oe ee ay the question of possibilities upon the high basis of practical reality. 
Senttanieh Sutieloes tn ode, on weitns attractive by its Ayorta dn ory The Company is 
ty, > SS SS Rew SES ee ee Sey 
on e e: 


HOW TO OBTAIN SHARES. 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of man, 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


MAMMOTH OIL ENTERPRISE AND GRAND GIFT DISTRIBUTION. 
. 0,000 Shares. of Stock to be Sold for $5 cach, 


AND 


40,000 Valuable Presents—One to each Shareholder. 


$20,000 mr AND OTHER VALUABLE PROPERTY TO BE DISTRIBUTED AMONG SHAREHOLDERS 
VaNCEBURG Or COMPANY, WHICH WILL PAY 200 PER CENT. PROFIT ANNUALLY 


DISTRIBUTION TO TAKE PLACE TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 24, 1806, at 
IRVING HALL, NEW YORK. 


PUBLIC. 


tal Stock of the Vanceburg Petroleum and 
ew York), having thoroughly investigated the 
ent of its immense 
, has determined upon this 


to a $5 share becomes a stockholder in the Company, 
purchases stock has a chance to receive a 


State of 


will be mutually in- 
is produced by distillation), which will yield by actual 
60 barrels of oi] 
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su. oil, The cost of distillation 
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from the hitherto purely ye pt re tier 
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. THEREFORE, wo Bianas!!! 


present to every shareholder 
Petroleum and Com: pate pdm. my = by sdmnineto - on ome 
vj ya on e 
titling tbe holder to the Soeoent Vash mag bo drown 07 00 taker of Gun 4 
The receipts and cards of admission can be had at the bookstores and of agents 
per share, or by enclosing the amount in a registered lettex to 


ber on thas occasion. 
throughout country, at $5 


Bars. W. HITCH 
No. 14 eek New York. 


A of twen' t citizens, holding sharee, will su tend the dra‘ » in view of the » 
ae ty prominen: ing perin wing assem 


SPLENDiD LIST OF PRESENTS. 





1 Present—Brown Stone House in New York City - - - . - - - $15,000 

1 “Frame House - - - - - . - - - - 6,000 

1° “ do e oe e e 6 o - > * a > 8,000 

6 Presents—Lots in City of New York - . ° ° . . . - 9,000 

1 o Rosewood Piano - - - - ° ° . : : - 1,000 

10 “ Cabinet Organs @ $300 each - ° . ° ° . . - 8,000 

10 “ Melodeons i ier - - - - . « - - 8,000 

10  “ Gold Watches “ 100 “ - - - - - - - = 1,000 

10 “ Silver “ o no Uf e e a - & 6 a ~ 600 

10 « iid o “ 25 oe - e e s e ° e 6 250 
2,000 o $10 each in Greenbacks - ° . a . . ° + 20,000 
3,000 os Splendid Albums $10 “ . e ° e « é é - $0,000 
3,000 o Ld o 5 Lid . e e e e é e o e 16,000 
5,000 e Gold Lockets 4 ° ° . ° ° ‘ " = 20,000 
5,000 bed Gold Pens 3 - ° © . = ° . - 16,000 
8,000 “ Steel Engravings of Gen. Grant, $1 - ° . . . . = 8,000 
14,940 “ Packs of Union Cards (tor Parlor Amusement) - . - - - - 1,470 
145,220 

Cash Present to the Company - - . - - - - 60,000 

Expenses (estimated) ° ° ° ° ° e ° - 4,780 





$200, 


. . - - - - - - 000 
Proposals will be received from weekly papers for the publication of this advertisement. Address all com- 


BENS. W. HITCHCOCE, 
14 Chambers Street, New York, 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELERY AT LOW PRICES. 
100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELERY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLE1S, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, ETC., ETC. 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for wntil you now what you are 
toget. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time 


our Circ containing full list and particulars, 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
Town in the Country. 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 











Chastellar’s White Liquid Enamel, 
For Improving and Beautifying the Complexion. The 
most valuable and perfect preparation in use, for giving 
the skin a beautful pearl-!\ie tint, that is only found in 
outh. It removes Tan, Pim 
es, Moth Patches, Saliowness, Eruptions, 


sidered by the Parisian as indispensable toa 
toilet. Uyened 30,000 bottles Se ee the 
past year, a sufficient guarantee of its efficacy. 

only 75 cents. Sent by mail, tpaid, on receipt of an 
order, by BERGER, SHUTTS & CO,, Chemists, 285 
River Street, Troy, N. ¥. 556-68 


American Art Journal. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME, No, 104, COMMENCED 
ON SA AY, APRIL 2st, 1866. 


It contains Reviews and Criticisms upon sente, Ast, 
Literature and the Drama, Correspondence, Novel- 
ettes, Poetry, Valuable Information, and News and 
Gossip from all parts of the World. The American 
Ant JOURNAL is as the standard of judg- 
ment and taste in all Art matters, and its circulation is 
widely extended throngh intelligent and refined 

The first number ot the Fifth Volume, will contain a 
beautiful and original Motette for four a_i the 
use of the church—*“ The Lord is in His Holy Temple” 
a a expressly for this work, by George F. 

STOW. 

This will be followed by original compositions 
Gotischalk, Wehli, Goldbeck, Bristow, Fradel, 

Hoffman and others, which will only be published in 
this work. 





PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 


We offer the following prizes for compeliies: 
our subscribers whose names are recei' and 
upon our books, during our fifth volume, the first number 
of which will be published on Saturday, April 21st, 1866. 

For the best Te Deum and Jubilate, ——v and 
excellence desirable, one hundred and fifty %. 

For the best simple song, one hundred dollars. 

¥or the best dramatic song, one hundred dollars. 

For the best piano piece in form of Fantasie, Reverie, 
or Genre compositiun, one hundred and fifty dollars. 

The names of the judges who will make the awards 
will be shortly announced. 

PRIZE POEMS. 
(Subject to the same conditions.) 
For the two best lyric poems, the one sim 


rative, the other dramatic, heroic, or of inci 
hundred dollars each. ‘ 
PRIZE DESIGNS. 
(Subject to the same conditions.) 
For the best original designs, illustrating the above 
subjects, to be engraved or lithographed in connection, 
one hundred dollars each. 


nar- 
t, one 


The date at which the compositions should be sent, 

and the manner, will be shortly announced. 

All communications, business or otherwise, should 
addressed 





be to 
HENRY ©. WATSON, 
American Art Journal Office, 
806 Broadway, N. Y. 
Over Fifty Secrets, numerous Jokes, Wi 
en ke, Gill be found in “THE LOUNGEE.” 
Sent for Five CEnts. 
tf Address, P. O. Box, 5,057, New York. 





JOH MILLER, JR. 


A Book crammed full of Jokes, Comical Stories, 


Witty Funny Puns, Laughable Conundrums, 
Bt , &c., &c. Price 10cents, Send orders 
to P, 3,4 New York. tf 














Warranted. by mail f 
dress HUNT & OO., Porfumers, 133 South 7 
Philadelphia. 





-"—How either sex 
the love, confidence, affection 
will of any person they choose, instantly. 
This simple mental acquirement all can 
securing certajn success in Jove, marriage, etc., free by 
mail for 26 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes—an extraordinary book, of great 
interest. Third edition; over 100,000 copies already 


sold, Address 
T. WILLIAM & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


tf 
Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Micustaches? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $i—sent by mail, post free, 
to any on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., N. Y. 








Vieve Brower; or, Life in the Concert 
Baloons of New York. Arich book. Jast published. 
Handsomely illustrated. Only 25 cents. Mailed free. 


Address Post Office Box 73. HOBLAND, N. ¥. 68-67 





FASHIONS 
-Bradley’s Duplex Elliptic 














The Iuatest Novelty. 





FOR 1866. 


OR DOUBLE SPRING, 


HOOP SKIRTS. 


They will not BEND or BREAK, like the Single Springs, 
but will ever PRESERVE their GRACEFUL and PERFECT 
shape, where three or four ordinary skirts have been 
thrown aside as useless. Each hoop is composed of 
two finely-tempered Steel Springs, braided TIGHTLY and 
FIRMLY together, EDGE to EDGE, ewer | the Strongest, 
most Flexible, and still the Lightest Hoop made. In 
fact, for the Promenade, or the House, the Church, 
Theatre, Railroad Cars, Carriages, Crowded Assemblies, 
etc., ete., they are UNEQUALED, combining Comfort, 


Durability and Economy with that Elegance of Shape 
which has made the ‘“* DUPLEX ELLIPTIC ” the 


Standard Skicirt 
OF THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


For Young Ladies, Misses and Children, they are 
Superior w all others. Inqaire for the 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC (or double) SPRING SKIRT. 


Manufactured exclusively by 
WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 
The Sole Owners of Patent. 
97 Chambers, and 79 & 81 Reade Sts., New York City. 
For sale in all FrrsT cuass sToREs throughout the 
UNTrEeD STATES and ELSEWHERE. 




























agent 657-60 
600 of the most Promi. . Au- 
NENT P: THE AGE, embresing Actors,} The Great National Fair. Brahe Tax. 
Giateuen, Euthora Ar Officers of the Army and Navy, om, ond a ea | 
Se, Se fer 26 canta, Adavene Box The lady directors of the National SoLprens’ AND Professor Dm Bamox's 
8,410, Post-Office, New York. | sures’ Onenan will commence to hold a Pus-  § FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 
110 Fame in the Oity of Washington, on the 15th of May Yay ~ One application warrant. 
4a Gomething New. “et. sau, @o Ne ere cons | straight and eioborn hair of alther vy 
Nation: raight and s' rm sex 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, Se Boge and Unete St ee Se eevined for in their | ringlets or heavy, massive curl. Has been used by 
; large. a ry — Slates and Territories. the fashionables of Paris and London with the most 
” = IGE & 00... y_| “the ladies invite all who can to contribute toward re- | gratifying results. Does no injury to the hair. Price, 
~~* | presenting their State by « table at the Fair. by mail, sealed and postpaid, $ ve circulars 
The charity isa and deserving one, and it is | mailed free. Address BERGER, & CO., 
Ventriloquism Made Basy, and the Second | hoped that each State and Territory will be liberally | Chemists, 285 River Street, Troy, N. ¥., sole te 
be = 1 by E A ma ‘ for the United States. 
minke ee gucci aiden? quence Bou, Webingsen. | 
x 3, . O., New York. w D. C.,”* amd forwarded, if possible, 10 days before the $200 PER MONTH. 





} 

fig Onda $1 80 1 
per 

Prive Address 


FORWARDING AGENCY 6 Liberty street, N. Y. 





Address, Box 5,057, P. 


The Little Joker and A FINELY COLORED 
PHOTOGRAPH sent in » sealed envelope for 25 cents, 


0., New York, 
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of Actors for 25 cents. 


YMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. ¥. 





By the aid of the 
French instrumen 


name, 


t of 


likenees of your future a oo 
pecuniary circumstances, and date of mar- 
She will also tell you whether your 


STRANCE BUT TRUE! 
MADAME FOSTER, Clairvoyant. 
f"lnteoee power, can Produce 


and will refund 
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Study and Practice is Made 
Attractive 
in ‘‘RICHARDSON’S NEW 
lessons nor wearisome 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 
axD 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 
ea the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
Dent and only reliable Biliard Table antec tred. 
aale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


BANEBRS, 
oe a ee of Se ase eee 
EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


Paper.—The 
‘ve 
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Bow, and Rosette 


circular to 
656-9 


tlemen will find it very profitable. 
BELL & CO., Springfield, Maas. 


Wanted to wholesale and retail the new 


Holder. Ladies, as well as gen- 
Enclose stamp for 





15 cents. 
555-68 


Made Basy.—A great work. Only 
Free, by HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





st want them, 


and 
to Ji BRIGGS, 
556-69 


G = HOOK SET . 


the fishes month; sportsmen and 


agents wanted. Send 


for two sample hooks, terms and trade prices, 


35, 386 Broadway, N. Y. 





Or a sample sent free 
easily for $6, by B. I. 
New York. 








OLCOTT, 170 Chatham ‘cy 








e 


Agents.—Three 
needed, and sell at sight. 
mail, for 35 cents. 


Address E. H. wantin, Hinsdale, N. H. 
‘he Mammoth Informer.” 


GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. SEND FTAWP For IT. 
How to Write Letters Oorrectiy, 15 cents. How to 
‘oo and Win, 15 cents. Bridal Etiquette, 15 cents, 
. C., WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 658-70 


TUN 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE,: Magnify- 
yo hey 600 times. Mailed for60cents. Two for $1. 





a4 





GEO. D, WASHBUEBN & O0., box 5,093, Bos- 





cow, | 


F 


of ke., 
Brosdway & Pulton-at, NZ 


1847. } g. moor of 





ons & fh DAY. 
Agents 

manent Ticationie 
address 


ae ® pleasant, 
business. further partes. 
5 5 A. D. BOWMAN & OO., 115 
— (Clip out and return this notice). 





A CURIOSITY !! 
FreetoAll. A Rare Treat. 


Gentlemen, do not fail to send a two cent stamp, and 
receive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest 
literature and Gratis. 











Numerous the head of 
cosmetics, drive the disease inward and life, while 
these are really safe ina 
MONTH! New business for Agents. 
$160 B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. ” 51-66 
Married People! Valuable Informa- 
TION can be 


4 stamp for a circu- 
lar to DR. PARSONS, P. O. Box 56,623. 557-60 


OUR PUBLICATIONS! 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PRICE 10 CENTS, OR $4 4 YEea3. 








Published Weekly. 
Within the United States, $12 yearly, in currency. 
Ready to be sent by mails for Cuba, Mexico, Central 
America, Brazils, Peru, Chile, and all the South-Ameri- 
can Republice—§12 yearly, in gold. 


sraut Leslie's Biluftrirte Zeitung, 
Or German Illustrated Newspaper, 
Published Weekly price 10 cents, or $4 s year 


Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner, 
Published Weekly price 10 cenia, or yearly, $4. 
The Great Magazine of Fashion. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 
Published Monthly—price $3 50, yearly. 


Frank Leslie’s New Monthly. 


Price 15 cents, or $1 50 a year. 


Frank Leslie’s Children’s Friend, 
Published Monthly—price 10 cents, yearly $1. 


Frank Leslie's Budget of Fun. 
Published Montbly—$1 50 8 yeas, 








‘ 


192 





[June 9, 1866, 








MOT TS CHEMICAL 


POMADE 


The Best Har restorer and dressing sold by druggists. 
MUSICAL BOXES 








pe om eS ho 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most lete stock 


ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the lor, and 
am com ions for the invalid. 





e D & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane, (up-stairs), New York. Musical Boxes 
repaired. 555-870 


Balt Hhoum.( UiNTMENT. )Salt Mhoam. 


Will cure the Itch in 48 hours; also cure Salt Rheum, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 
50 Cents; by sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, 
Boston, Mass., will be forwarded free by mail. For 
Druggists. 541-660 








Cut Showing the Bottle with the Patent 
Metallic Stopper 


And Private In 
ternal Revenue 














v/] SAVED 


BY USING 
















man, Ask your grocer for “B. T. na er 

and take no other. 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 2, €, 10 taaad 1a Workington st., 

4 New York. 

AKE YOUR cent. | 

Mo Sones. 

perior to any ihe agate 

and 18 pombe, in vA 





T SAVED 
BY USING 





LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Premium Gold Medal 


PAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1965. 
The best in the World. They have the Reversible 


Feed Motion. They haves Self-Adjusting Shut- 
tie Tension. They make four separate and distinct 
Stitches on one and the same machine. They have 


many advan over all others. 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


— 





4 | 
i 


y) mW 4t ae Hii 





—— 


FASHION AT “THE PARK.” 


ArnTuur—“ How would you like that, to canter down the Drive on?” 
gliane—" Lan, len Ges yee ees idea of a silly creature all over ridieulous stripes like 





REMOVAL. 
Yi BROADWAY RUBBER EMPORIUM. 


Sterecoscope. SEE . 
We are now receiving the most comprehensive ard FER. & CO a 
finest of glass views ever made to America, Have removed from their old stare to 
scenes and objects in nearly all European No. 713 BROADWAY, 


and countries. These views are specially seiected | Corner below New York Hotel. A and 
abroad by.our Mr. Edward Anthony, and are adapted | assortment of Vulcanite Jewelry, In 

for the uses of either the Storeopticon or the Stereo- | Fancy Goods. 
713 BROADWAY. 


552-530 _ Threp doors south of the St. Nichol ote | UO WION ADAMS, 





























or FemaLe Bravuttes sent, ; 
100 Fede => - HOSIER, GLOVER, 
34 Varick Noe Teckome pet Se AND 
SHIRT MAKER, 

Diseases of the 

TISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL and Dis Disorders eats. No. 6837 BROADWAY, 

Nene SMOLANDER’S re or 

BEzxtract Bucku. Dale’s Booth Powder. 

Pate I ne ten Se Sane mad Het | pons grarrwhere. Price 25 cunts. | BURLEIGH |& 
» VS aqui 548-600 rv 
“DEAFNESS, | [RR | 

Beteege Sen Go and Noises in pay . 

meen ta Vegetable Extract, Bhat cy sen soe oat od wer ang 

; es strength—energetio, vigorous, effecti 

Ptice $2 4 bottle. For sale by all en, Reliable in sudden exigencies ; has saved many lives. 
GOODWIN. & U0.. No. 36 Hanover $1 25 imspres package by return mail. HARRIS & 
557-580 








| 
| 





UNITED ‘STATES PRIZE CONCERT 


TO HAVE BEEN GIVEN AT 
Crosby’s Opera House, 
On MONDAY, MAY 26th, 1866, will be poupingh ntl MONDAY, JULY oth, 1900, on which cocdaion HALF A 


$100,000 IN GRBEBNBACES. 








‘The postponement is an unsvoidable necessity, hot so much in consequence of the number of tickets un- 

ssid af the poatve Decemity therefor 6 proper rerieation of thaws ready disposes, which has bee 

delayed consequence carelessness our Agen’ making © roper 

returns. We advise all parties tickets to send for them » delay, as we have but a limited wamber 

yet on hand. We wish most to impress the minds of our Agents the importance of their 

making their returns at of whatever have crept into their reports heretofore. We 
time 


will say to those that should al! ‘at the their order is received, the money 
will be returned. ee re ae ene ans ore tan yetentyad ataie 
than sufficient tickets ee erty Seat Tickets are for sale e prin otels, 

Dearborn street; price $1 each; sent by 


roy ay for return postage. We invite particular attention of persons wishing to order tickets 
oe cn am cto re ron Oe ere 

i ey 

30 


4# Tickets to one address for - - $35 00 
58 Tickets to one address for - - 43 50 


‘ 





60 AND : 
25 | 100 Tickets to one sddress for - - 85 00 
dress of each sep rate Subscriber. Money by Draft, P. O. Order, 


“WIGGINS, BRADFORD & ©o., 


133 Dearborn street, Chicago, Tl. 

and las Monument Funds $2,000 ; also there will be $2,000 
prize for the same purpose. 
G., of Ind.; Hon. Ira J. Laycock, of Kansas: Hon. William 
hicago; Hon. C. Graves Smith, of Minn. ; Jacob Forsyth, Agt. 


advertisement are requested, o 








openings fof man 

East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
sent population, 7,000. The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. a ee 
eS Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Laudis iP, 
New Jersey. 

From Report of Socom Rosrson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 








RENCE SEWING MACHINE Co., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


S8T-490 


“It is onc of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and twilable condition for pleasant 


farming, Cat -2¢ now of Otis side of the Western prairies.”” 





G5. FIVE DOLLARS. 
WATCHES, WATCH 


A Beautiful Enciisu SrivER Double-Case Watch, 
, JEWELED, Steel Hands, Small Size, _ 
Frve 


Bf 
$20. Silver Levers, $20. ; 
$20 to $75. All kinds of Goop Warcues, Low. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Importers, 
° 102 Nassau street, N, Y. 


For Public Exhibition. 
Serepeapictns, ae 4 Lanterns ry Dissolving Views; 
pictures from , an inte i 
subject, made by JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 026 Chest 
nut street, Philadelphia. 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue Sent Gratis. 552-640 








Meer- 
sctisnrs Meststustin 9 Roadway, 






ers cut to order and repaired. All 
arta yg ay Send stamp 
Circular, Pipes $6 to $80 each. 62 





CORRESPONDENTS. 
Circulars addressed to all parts ; the circula- 
tion in the country, and guaranteed bo be tone tae 
every ve usatrial HENRY BOWSER & 
CO., Box Baltimore City, Md. 556-80 











tfo BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 


Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. tfo 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
emtying 200 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Ture of erent powers for $1. Address 

. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


WHO'S YOUR DOCTOR? 


Moorison’s Pills. 


Prepared only at the British College of Health, 
Euston Road, London, ng. 
General Agents for the United States, 
Messrs. WM. A. POND & CO., 
547 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Read the biographical sketch of James Mori- 
son, the Hygieist, ° 





° F. 








Wistchen, __Colitumsse Diamond 
da at wholesale; suitable for dealers 
and Price list sent by mail on application 
to LIONEL JACOBS, 177 Broadway, N. Y. ° 


SHYDROKONION 


or new treatment for Catarrh, Throat and Lung Dis- 
eases, most unique medical « ever 
LRA, ee 
REACHES Catarrh. No through nostrils, no 

solutions, satditios sees aes. 





fees, but a treatment at once safe and 
effectual, adapted to all cases and at a within the 
reach of all. THE HYDROKONION, complete in case 


médicine, directions, om a Paggy 2 a st 
Aadarees or apply Mt, BROCK WAY. No. 678 , 


way, 











DAVIS’S 
PAIN KILLER 








CEDAR GAMPHOR 


To protect » against Morus, is Efficient, 
Cheap is Dest. rary” drwagis sells it. Made b 
& CHAPMAN, Boston. ° 


DRUNKARD STOP! “Gissscyse: 
ton, cures every case of intemperance, if 


,. 6 
8t., Bos 
“a wil 
him Tn 








follow a a are — x 
a satisfied. or send umn 
for 6 Nis harmices, and can be given with” - 
the knowledge of the patient. 0 
Will buy a No. 4 Zero er 
$45 nace the bast in the world. metic 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
° 1,310 Broadway & 605 Sixth Avenuc. 





Robinson’s Cream Soda for Childre:. 
This delicious beverage is a preventive to the man 
ailments to which the young are liable. For Summcr 
Complaints, Worms, Disordcred Stomach and Genera! 
Weakness of the system, a gentle and effective in- 
fluence is Packages of four dozen can be 
obtained by ng the manufacturer, ROBERT 
ROBINSON, 402 Atlantic Avenne, Brooklyn. N. B. 

—Bottles alowed for when re‘urned. 557-8 

















